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ORIGINAL CONTRIBUTIONS 


THE TEACHING OF LATIN 


CONSERVATISM in Education is, I suppose, 
to be expected from the nature of things. 
What an educated man should know and 
what he need not know are after all fixed by 
rather arbitrary and conventional standards, 
and the conviction that ‘what I don’t know 
isn’t knowledge’ is met with in people other 
than heads of colleges. Conservatism in 
teaching is only a special case of this general 
attitude. ‘Z did this, Z did that, Z went 
through the grind, see what 7 am’-—this in 
many forms more or less disguised is the 
stock argument against any innovation, and 
so by an unfortunate apostolic succession 
each generation of teachers perpetuates the 
methods in vogue in their own schooldays. 

Let us first clearly define our object in 
teaching Latin at all. We are apt sometimes 
to get our teaching so stereotyped that we 
work on mechanically, forgetting altogether 
the object we have in view. Now the object 
of teaching Latin seems to be two-fold. 
First, to enable a boy to understand classical 
Latin ; secondly, to afford him discipline. 

Let us consider the first of these—ability 
to understand classical Latin. This, in its 


1Much that is said here applies also to other 
schools. I have preferred however to confine my- 
self to schools similar to that in which I have had 
personal experience, in which a compulsory leaving 
age of 16 years and two terms is in force. 
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narrowest sense, means the possession of a 
good vocabulary and a working knowledge of 
the requisite accidence and syntax. In its 
broadest sense, it means possessing a know- 
ledge of the language that will render 
possible a proper literary appreciation and 
enjoyment of classical literature. If this end 
were kept in view and never forgotten, if 
every method were accepted or rejected 
according as to whether or not it brought 
us nearer to this goal, many of the problems 
of classical teaching might be made simple. 
If, then, our chief object in teaching Latin 
is to enable the boy to understand it, it 
naturally follows that we shall attach para- 
mount importance to translation, the means 
whereby we test his power of understanding. 
Probably most teachers attach greater im- 
portance to composition. Others lay what 
must in cold blood be called an irrational 
stress on that farrago of knowledge which 
has gradually accumulated under the heading 
of accidence. The extremist may even advo- 
cate the teaching of Latin verse. None of 
these subjects are without their merits, but 
surely they are only means to an end. The 
real truth is that Latin has been taught so 
long that the means have become too ela- 
borated, and we never get to the end at all. 
Our good boys have a wonderful apparatus 
of accidence and. syntax and elementary 
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philology, but they have been so busy 
acquiring this, that they have never learnt 
the straightforward art of translation. 

One effect of making translation the chief 
means of our study of Latin would be that 
we should then be able to demand from the 
boy something more than a mere ‘construe.’ 
The first thing that we should ask of him 
would be a literal ‘construe’ of the original 
Latin. But we should not stop there. We 
should expect that version to be turned into 
good English, and the two shown up side by 
side. I do not think it possible in the lower 
forms of a school to benefit English com- 
position at all unless the construe and the 
translation are kept apart. I would go further 
and say that some so-called translations do 
more harm than good to a boy’s power of 
English composition. His translation is into 
pigeon-English, because he knows from ex- 
perience that any freedom in translation is 
generally attributed to ignorance of the exact 
literal translation. 

How, then, are we to begin teaching a boy 
Latin? The answer for many generations 
seems to have been consciously or uncon- 
sciously something like this: There are many, 


many things in accidence and syntax that a 
boy will require to know. Latin is a highly- 
inflected language, and to have a scholarly 
knowledge of Latin there are thousands of 
things he will have to memorise at some 


time or other. Youth is the time for such 
things. Youth is incapable of the higher 
forms of understanding, capable in a high 
degree of mere memorising. Let us give 
Youth a firm foundation and it will bless 
us hereafter. And so the first few years of 
the boy’s life are devoted to the acquisition 
not only of what we may call legitimate 
accidence and syntax, but of a wonderful 
medley of exceptions and idioms based on a 
microscopic examination of Latin by scholars. 
This system has its good points. By adopt- 
ing it we can ensure that the boy knows 
something at the end of his course, and 
any system which ensures that is not to 
be despised. But if we base our teaching 
on translation we find that much of this 
work is supererogatory. We do not meet 
with the rare forms that had seemed the 
very life’s blood of the language. If we do 


meet with them they present no difficulty 
which the consultation of a dictionary will 
not remove. 

If we were training none but first-class 
honours men it might not matter. They, 
poor souls, will have to gain that knowledge 
some time, and perhaps after all youth is the 
time to learn it. But what of all that 
number of boys who will not become great 
classics? Are they to be written down 
failures and allowed to go with the other 
weak ones to the wall? Has classical teach- 
ing no benefit to confer on them? I 
have no hesitation in saying not only that 
the more conservative method of teaching 
Latin fails in this respect, but that it earns 
for the language the undying hatred of the 
great majority. It is possible that the boys 
at the top of the form like Latin; a boy 
generally likes the subject in which he excels 
his fellows, be that subject well or badly 
taught. But the great majority look upon 
Latin as an unmitigated grind unrelieved by 
the slightest pleasure. It is thought that 
such teaching, like brimstone and treacle, is 
good for the boy. The mistake is a simple 
one ; drudgery is looked upon as synonymous 
with discipline. 

Now let us see what the newer school of 
classical teachers have to offer. Their plan 
is something like this: Let our first aim be 
to enable the boy to understand and translate 
a passage of. simple Latin. Let us deduce 
our rules from the Latin sentence, rather than 
construct the sentence from given rules. Let 
us, in the earlier stages especially, make use 
of the spoken rather than of the written lan- 
guage, and with this object in view employ 
the system of question and answer. By doing 
this we claim that the boy will get a ready 
and rational working knowledge of the lan- 
guage which no other method will give him. 

Many objections to this reform have been 
urged. The two chief are that the dis- 
ciplinary character of Latin is thereby lost, 
and that owing to lack of system in the 
methods of teaching the knowledge gained 
is inexact and unscholarly. Both of these 
criticisms are natural, but both are unjust. 
They arise from an imperfect conception of 
the methods proposed. There is nothing 
unscholarly in teaching sentences and then 
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deducing declensions. It is nearly as easy 
to be systematic in following the new methods 
as in following the old. In the early stages 
the Latin which is made the basis of teaching 
is artificial, and may be made to illustrate 
one point at a time. It is possible that at 
first glance the teaching may seem un- 
systematic ; but if so, may it not be a case 
of art concealing art? No school book can 
succeed which is not systematic, and in this 
very point lies the chief technical difficulty. 
But the system need not be so apparent as 
to leap to the eyes of every unsympathetic 
critic. 

We are sometimes told that our oral 
teaching fails to impart the proper classical 
atmosphere. Here lies a real danger. We 
must be careful that in our attempt to make 
Latin a living language we do not introduce 
ideas and words which do not belong to 
classical Latin. Those teachers who make 
this mistake do so in an attempt to awaken 
the interests of the boy by talking of things 
in which he takes delight. And yet, I fear, 
the desired effect is not achieved. No greater 
mistake can be made than to imagine that a 
dull lesson can be made attractive by the 
simple expedient of talking about tops and 
marbles. The veriest infant would see 
through such shallow artifices, and, further, 
we should be committing one of those very 
errors from which we are endeavouring to 
escape. Such Latin would be of no greater 
practical utility than the wildest grammatical 
rule of the maddest pedant. 

For the first few lessons it is probably an 
advantage to talk of objects in the room. 
This can be done without introducing ana- 
chronisms. Some simple words (e.g. parts of 
the body, adjectives of size and shape, verbs 
of going, rising, sitting, giving) belong no 
more to the twentieth century than to the 
first. But no word should be introduced 
(except very occasionally, and then only for 
good and sufficient reasons) which the boy 
will not be likely to meet with in classical 
Latin. If at the earliest opportunity we 
base our teaching on actual passages of real 
Latin this will follow automatically. There 
need be no fear that the boys will not be 
interested in the subject-matter ; they have 
imagination, and nothing will please them 
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better than camps and horses, and warfare 
in general. 

We must not however claim too much for 
our method. It is quite possible to fail in 
teaching through placing too implicit a faith 
in any method. Modern methods of lan- 
guage teaching have a éendency towards 
inaccuracy and vague impression. Through 
the repetition which naturally follows the 
adoption of the system of question and 
answer the boy will probably learn (or pick 
up) nine words out of ten that he meets 
with. The tenth word may cause him 
trouble. He may recognise it only from 
Latin into English—he may be hazy as to 
its gender or its spelling. If so, he must 
make good his deficiencies by the old- 
fashioned method of learning vocabularies. 
There is no surrender of ideals in so doing. 
Even the dull learning of vocabularies will 
be a different thing when the word has a 
real meaning to the boy and his only difficulty 
is to remember its exact form. Many teachers 
who fail to teach by the newer methods do 
so because they go cheerfully on without 
troubling to examine the effect of their 
teaching. The clever boy will probably 
learn well (as he probably would by any 
other method); the dull boy may to the 
teacher’s surprise seem at the end of the 
term to know nothing at all properly. And 
so the teacher condemns the system. It is 
not the system that is at fault; it is the 
teacher. It is always possible for the dull 
boy, when taught by the newer methods, to 
appear to know more than he does. This is 
a danger that must be guarded against. 
Then again the teacher must be prepared 
to work. By the old methods it is possible 
to get ‘good results’ by devoting one’s chief 
attentions to ‘keeping the young beggars at 
it.’ But much more than this is demanded 
of the teacher by reform methods. When 
we hear that these methods, whether in 
ancient or modern languages, have been 
tried and found wanting let us enquire as 
to the teacher. If he has taken up the 
system simply because it is up-to-date, and if 
he teaches by it in a superior manner (‘learn 
if you can, if you don’t it’s no fault of mine’) 
then we must look for failure in that or in 
any other method. 
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In conclusion, what have we to gain by 
adopting these methods, if as we confess they 
will increase rather than decrease our work ? 

1. We shall awaken the interest of the 
boy. Few men will deny that the average 
boy hates Latin as it has been taught in 
the past. I believe that by a change of 
method quite elementary Latin may be 
made one of the most attractive lessons of 
the day. 

2. Knowledge gained in this way is quite 
different from that gained in any other way. 
A Latin sentence becomes a piece of real 
language ; it is not a problem to be solved 
by the identification of verb, subject, object 
and so on. As all its teaching is based 
directly or indirectly on classical Latin, 
nothing will be taught that is not to be 
found in a text that the boy is likely to read. 

3. If, as in the great majority of cases, the 
boy will not proceed to a university, there to 
follow up his classical studies, he will still 
possess something tangible, viz. the power to 
translate straightforward Latin comfortably 
and fluently. He will not have spent his 
whole school life in laboriously laying a 
gigantic foundation destined never to hold 
the scantiest of superstructures. He will 
leave school possibly with a desire to extend 
his acquaintance with the classics, and will 
not throw aside his books with a sigh of 
relief for toil and drudgery ended. 

4. Some change must be made if Latin is 
to remain a school subject at all. I am 
inclined to think that in the past the very 


excess of time devoted to classics was in 
itself a curse, as, instead of employing it in 
the legitimate study of the language, the 
schoolmasters of the day so elaborated the 
work, and so widened the field of study, that 
even when practically nothing else was taught, 
only the really clever boys derived much 
benefit. Now that the time allowed by the 
modern time-table is so short, it is impera- 
tive that we throw overboard some of the © 
lumber. 

5. Let me set down exactly what, as a 
teacher of the modern method, I claim. 
Give me 3? hours per week in school, and 
14 out of school, and at the end of 18 
months 80 per cent. of an average class of 
boys beginning Latin at 11 or 12 will know 
the declensions and conjugations and the 
principal parts of the most important verbs ; 
they will be acquainted with the chief uses 
of the subjunctive and the easier forms of 
Indirect Speech ; they will be able to trans- 
late with ease a simplified form of Caesar or, 
with a little help, the original text ; they will 
be able to answer, in Latin, questions asked 
in Latin on the subject-matter of the book, 
and the fluency with which they can speak 
long sentences of Latin, and their keenness 
for the subject, will more than compensate 
for the lack of some of that elaborate know- 
ledge which examination-papers have, I fear, 
made appear most essential. 


FRANK JONES. 


King Edwara’s School, 
Aston, Birmingham. 


NOTE ON THE COUNTRY FESTIVAL IN TIBULLUS II. i. 


A CHANCE remark made by an old friend 
during the recent meeting of the Classical 
Association at Cambridge put me upon read- 
ing Tibullus more carefully than I had done 
before. When I reached the first poem of 
the second book, I found from the notes in 
Dr. Postgate’s valuable edition of selections 
that I was reading about the Feriae Semen- 
tiuae, or J/ustratio pagi after the winter 
sowing: a festival not fixed to a date, but 
usually held in January. Ovid described 


this festival in Fas# i. 657 foll. and evidently 
had Tibullus’ poem before him as he wrote: 
hence it has been inferred that both poets 


were writing of the same festival. But a 
careful examination of Tibullus’ poem has 
strongly inclined me to believe that Ovid is 
only adopting his language and adapting it 
to the Sementiuae ; and that Tibullus’ festival, 
as the older commentators thought, belongs 
really to the spring and not to the winter, 
and is one of the same kind as the /ustratio 
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agri described in Virgil Georgie i. 339 foll. 
(which description Tibullus must have known 
well), and as the Roman Ambarvalia, and 
the lustratio of the farm described by Cato 
in de Re Rustica 141. On returning to the 
poem after a few days’ interval and a corre- 
spondence with Dr. Postgate, I am confirmed 
in this opinion. 

My reasons are as follows : 

1. The poem taken as a whole seems 
clearly to belong to spring rather than to 
winter. Dr. Postgate for obvious reasons 
was obliged to cut it short at line 65; 
but if it be read to the end, where Amor 
plays a prominent part, it will be noticed 
that the operations of Amor in the farm are 
alluded to in lines 83-84. Those operations, 
as we learn from Varro £.2. ii. 2 foll., all 
took place, except in the case of the goats, 
in the spring or early summer. 

2. The first line, which gives a kind of title 
to the poem, contains the words ‘/fruges 
lustramus et agros.’ Though I do not wish 
to lay too much stress on the word ‘fruges,’ 
yet it would certainly suit the time of the 
Ambarvalia in May, when the corn was 
beginning to show the ear, better than the 
Sementiuae in January; we may remember 
that the word is used in Virgil’s description 
(line 345): 


Terque novas circum felix eat hostia fruges. 


3. While Ovid, in his description of the 
Sementiuae, writes of the seed only and the 
crops that are expected, Tibullus includes in 
his ritual a prayer for man and beast also, 
as did Cato in his description of the lustra- 
tio agri : 

Di patrii, purgamus agros, purgamus agrestes : 

uos mala de nostris pellite limitibus, 


neu seges eludat messem fallacibus herbis, 
neu timeat celeres tardior agna lupos. 


4. Lines 5-9 suggest that ploughing has 
been going on: this is to cease on the day 
of the festival, and the oxen must rest. 
Now ploughing was going on more or less 
for the greater part of the year, and at differ- 
ent times according to the nature of the 
soil and the climate (see Columella ii. 4 and 
8); but if there was a time in the year when 
ploughing did zo¢ go on, it was after the 
winter solstice and during the greater part 


of January. Varro &.2. i. 36 makes it clear 
that from midwinter to February 7 (Favonius) 
there was no hard work of that kind done 
on the Italian farm ; and Columella i. 8 init. 
says that prudent husbandmen would not 
plough within fifteen days of the shortest 
day, which shows that, as we might expect, 
there was difference of opinion and practice, 
but that it was unusual to plough at the very 
beginning of the year. I gather from Col- 
umella ii. 5 that ploughing was resumed for 
spring sowing, where that was the practice, 
when the days grew warmer. 

5. My last reason is suggested by Dr. 
Postgate in a letter: the victim in Tibullus’ 
ritual is an agnus (line 15), and lambs 
would hardly be old enough for sacrifice 
in January. This is not indeed a convincing 
argument, as lambs might be sacrificed when 
they were not less than seven days old (Plin. 
N.H. 8. 206, Marquardt, Staatsverwaltung 
ili”, 171); and the usual time for lambing, as 
Varro tells us (2.2. ii. 2), was the end of 
autumn. But remembering the line in 
Virgil’s description, ‘tum pingues agni et tum 
mollissima vina,’ I am inclined to guess that 
the agnus of Tibullus was not a dactens but a 
more fully developed lamb. 

Supposing that these reasons are suffi- 
ciently cogent to make it at least very doubt- 
ful whether Tibullus is writing of January 
and the Sementiuae, there still remains a 
serious difficulty, which seems to have per- 
plexed all the commentators. In order to 
indicate the nature of this difficulty, I must 
quote the whole of the passage in which the 
ritual is described : 


Cernite, fulgentes ut eat sacer agnus ad aras 
uinctaque post olea candida turba comas. 
di patrii, purgamus agros, purgamus agrestes : 

uos mala de nostris pellite limitibus, 
neu seges eludat messem fallacibus herbis, 
neu timeat celeres tardior agna lupos. 
tunc nitidus plenis confisus rusticus agris 
ingeret ardenti grandia ligna foco, 
turbaque uernarum, saturi bona signa coloni 
ludet, et ex uirgis extruet ante casas. 
euentura precor: uiden ut felicibus extis 
significet placidos nuntia fibra deos? 


In the first two of these lines we see a 
procession, in the next four we have a prayer, 
answering in a condensed form closely to 
that in Cato 141; but what are we to make 
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of the next four, beginning ‘tunc nitidus 
plenis confisus rusticus agris’? At first I 
was inclined to take them as referring to 
something done on the spot, ze. to a part of 
the ceremonial here described ; but Dr. Post- 


, gate has convinced me that this is wrong, 


and that the future tenses point to something 
that is to be done at a later time. The 
words ‘euentura precor,’ coming after them, 
seem too to prove that they are a part of the 
prayer, though inserted rather from the point 
of view of the poet than as really belonging 
to the actual ritual. They are not, I think, 
a promise of what is to be fulfilled if the god 
grants the prayer: that would make the 
whole operation of the nature of a votum, 
and I can find no example of a prayer in a 
lustratio which has this character, though I 
have looked at all I know of, including those 
in the Tabulae Iguuinae. (See also my 
Roman Festivals, p. 346.) They rather take 
the form of a poetical prophecy of what will 
happen if the gods are propitious, as the 
omens show they will be, and taken in this 
sense they suit with the words ‘euentura 
precor’ which immediately follow them. 
But what is this to which the poet looks 
forward, and when is it to happen? 

The lines have generally been taken to 
indicate some kind of ‘jollification’ in the 
winter, when logs are heaped on the hearth- 
fire, and when the vernae or their children 
sport in the house and build play-houses of 
twigs in front of the blaze: Dr. Postgate 
compares Horace Sav. 2. 3, 247, ‘aedificare 
casas, plostello adjungere mures,’ of children’s 
games. ut from my point of view there is 
a fatal objection to this interpretation. If 
our festival is in the spring, or at any time 
before harvest, it would be quite out of place 
to look on so far as mid-winter, long after 
the crops had ripened and been harvested. 
At the winter solstice you are thinking of 
the grain already in the ground, and of the 
next year’s crops: you may indeed examine 
the stored crops of the past year and beseech 
Consus and Ops to preserve them in the 
storehouses (Consualia, Opalia), but you have 
begun a new year of those agricultural 
operations of which Tibullus’ mind is full all 
through this poem. I feel convinced that 
the festivity, at which big fires will be made 


and sportive vernae will build houses or 
huts, is much nearer to the date of Tibullus’ 
festival, and will in fact come off either 
before the crops are actually harvested, or 
represent some kind of harvest festival. 
There is ‘no need, in my view, to make these 
lines refer to anything that is to take place 
inside the house or in winter. 

The one hint that we get as to the time 
alluded to is in the line, ‘ Tunc nitidus plenis 
confisus rusticus agris’; but what are we to 
understand by flenis agris? The words 
might mean ‘the fields full of the sown seed,’ 
or ‘full of the ripening or ripened corn.’ If 
what has been said in this paper be accepted, 
the former meaning is put out of court; and 
we may observe that the word conjisus suits 
better with crops that have come to maturity 
and thus passed through the greater part of 
the perils that beset them, than with seed 
that has yet to encounter so many natural 
dangers. Aveis has been conjectured instead 
of agris, by Scaliger I believe: we do not 
need to adopt this, but if we did prefer it, 
the lines would seem to indicate a harvest 
festival, which would not be out of keeping 
with our view. 

The next line, ‘ingeret ardenti grandia 
ligna foco,’ raises yet another question. 
Focus may mean the hearth-fire, or a bon- 
fire, or an altar-fire out of doors. If it were 
here the hearth-fire, winter would be in- 
dicated, and this, according to my view of 
the poem both as a whole and in detail, is 
most unlikely. I think the pl/emz agri point 
to a summer festival, and whether we take 
focus as a bonfire or an altar-fire, we need 
have no difficulty in guessing the kind of 
festival that the poet is thinking of. We 
must remember that we are in Italy in the 
country, not in Rome, and that we need not 
attempt to harmonise the festival with any 
particular one in the Roman calendar. We 
have the whole range of midsummer fires to 
bring to bear on this line, as described by 
Mannhardt, Dr. Frazer, and others (see e.g. 
the Golden Bough*, vol. ii. 126 foll. and iii. 
266 foll.): these still take place in modern 
Italy, especially in the region of the Abruzzi, 
and all over Europe they are accompanied 
with rejoicings and festivity. Of such doings 
in ancient Italy we have hardly any traces ; 
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but that the custom of leaping through the 
bonfire was in existence there we know both 
from the practice of the Roman Parilia 
(Tibull. 2. 5. 89 foll.) and from the curious 
rite of the Hirpi Sorani at Soracte (Mann- 
hardt, Antike Wald- und Feldkulte, p. 318 
foll.); and the inference is that bonfires were 
well known, though it is only in such passages 
as this of Tibullus that we get a glimpse of 
them. That they are connected, as in our 
poem, with the growth of the crops and the 
fertility of man and beast, has been placed 
practically beyond doubt by recent re- 
searches. 

But whether w. take focus as a midsummer 
bonfire or an altar-fire at a summer festival, 
we are confronted by a still greater difficulty 
in the next two lines : 


Turbaque uernarum, saturi bona signa coloni, 
Ludet, et ex uirgis extruet ante casas. 


I confess that I cannot persuade myself that 
what is meant here is simply that the familia 
of slaves played at making toy houses in 
front of the fire. I believe we have here the 
survival of an ancient bit of custom or ritual, 
which I must now explain. 

There are, in the Roman religious years, 
two examples of the widely spread custom 
of extemporising huts or booths as shelters 
during festivals. On the Ides of March, at 
the feast of Anna Perenna, which Ovid 
(Fasti 3. 523 foll.) describes as he saw it 
himself, the plebs came out and lay about 
all day in the Campus Martius near the 
Tiber. Some lay in the open, some con- 
structed tents, and some made rude huts of 
stakes and branches, stretching their togas 
over them for shelter.1_ The date, March ts, 
makes it obvious that there was no particular 
need of avoiding the sun’s rays; nor, as the 


. festival lasted only one day, was there any 


material necessity to take the trouble to erect 
these shelters. Again, at the Neptunalia on 
July 23, booths or huts were erected made 
of the foliage of trees: ‘Umbrae uocantur 
Neptunalibus casae frondeae pro taberna- 
culis’ (Fes¢us 377), and as this is the only 
thing that is told us about that festival, we 
may presume that the practice was constant 
and a part of the ritual. As the Neptunalia 


1Cp. Tibullus 2. 5. 95 foll. for a similar description. 


was in the heat of the summer, we might 
suppose that shelter from the sun was the 
real object here: but (1) we do not hear of 
it at other summer festivals: (2) the number 
of paralle! practices makes the rational 
explanation very doubtful. 

I am here only concerned with the lan- 
guage of Tibullus, and will postpone any 
attempt to explain the religious meaning of 
the practice ; but I may mention one or two 
parallel cases among other peoples. The 
Jewish feast of tabernacles naturally occurs 
to us: this was in the heat of summer, and 
the booths were here, as at the Neptunalia, 
made out of the branches of trees: Levit. 
23, 40; but the explanation given to the 
Israelities was not that they were thus to 
shelter themselves from the heat, but to be 
reminded of their homeless wanderings in the 
wilderness. There are traces in Greece of 
the same practice, eg. the oxides at the 
Spartan Carneia (Athenaeus 4. 141 F), and 
oxnvai in several cases, ¢.g. inthe inscription 
of Andania (Dizttenberger Sylloge®, 653, lines 
34 foll.), where the peculiar regulations for the 
tent-making point to a ritualistic origin. But 
perhaps the most curious instance is to be 
found in the famous letter of Gregory the 
Great about the British converts to Christ- 
ianity, who were to be allowed to use their 
heathen temples as churches (Baeda /is?. 
Eccl. i. 30). 

‘Et quia boves solent in sacrificio daemo- 
num multos occidere, debet iis etiam hic in 
re aliqua solemnitas immutari: ut die dedica- 
tionis, vel natalicii sanctorum martyrum, 
quorum illic reliquiae ponuntur, sabernacula 
sibi circa easdem ecclesias quae ex fants com- 
mutatae sunt, de ramis arborum faciant, et 
religiosis conviviis sollemnitatem celebrent: 
nec diabolo iam animalia immolent, et ad 
laudem Dei in esu suo animalia occident.’ 

We can hardly doubt that the custom to 
which he alludes was one which had been 
described to Gregory as part of the heathen 
practice, and which he was willing to condone. 
(See Gregory the Great, by Rev. F. H. 
Dudden, D.D., ii. 125 foll., to whom I am 
indebted for the reference to Baeda.) 

To return now to Tibullus: I would sug- 
gest that the building of casae with virgae 
which was a part of the festivity to which he 
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looks forward in the prayer, is a survival of 
this same widely spread religious practice, 
and not merely a children’s game within the 
house. If that be so, then we need not 
suppose that he is looking forward to winter 
revelry, but rather that he is thinking of some 
local summer festival, otherwise unknown to 
us, in which the burning of fires and the 
building of casae and the revelry usual on 
all such occasions (cp. ii. 95 foll.) were all 
found together. The poem and the rustic 
lustratio it describes belong, as I hope I 
have shown, to the spring: the omens are 
favourable, the lustratio is successful, and the 
husbandman may look forward to the time 
when the crops are no longer in danger, and 
when he will be able to take his part in the 
general rejoicing with a light heart. This is 
as far as I can venture to go: Italy abounded 
in different customs, differing in time and 
character according to the great diversity 
within her limits, of soil, climate, elevation, 
and race ; and we must be satisfied if we can 


arrive at some reasonable conclusion as to 
the time of year of which the poet is think- 
ing, and the general character of the festivities 


he indicates. W. WarpvE Fow 


Lincoln College, Oxford. 


I am glad to be allowed an opportunity of 
thanking Mr. Warde Fowler for his valuable 
contribution to the interpretation of a Latin 
classic, whose works in England at least are 
undeservedly neglected, and of saying that 
the explanation of the occasion of Tibullus 
II. i. given in the little book to which he has 
referred so kindly had already ceased to 
satisfy me. The objection on the score of 
the lamb raised by Herr K. P. Schulze in his 
notice of the Selections in the Wochenschrift 
J. kiassische Philologie (1904) does not indeed 
seem fatal; but on the whole I think the 
festival must have been later than the 
Sementiuae Feriae. J. P. Postcate. 


GODS IN THE ZLCLOGUES 


In nearly all the passages in which 
Phoebus or Apollo occur in the Zclogues, 
while the words naturally refer to the 
Olympian God there seems to be a further 
and secondary reference to Octavianus, who 
is known to have had a weakness for being 
regarded as Apollo incarnate, and liked all 
those who looked at him to lower their eyes 
as though dazzled by the brightness of the 
sun. Virgil, who was at this time engaged 
in deifying Augustus, seems in the Zc/ogues 
to have fallen in half playfully with this 
humour, although later on, in the opening 
passages of the first Georgic, he, with equal 
playfulness, professes uncertainty as to the 
exact title under which Caesar should be 
worshipped. The inconvenience of two 
Apollos is obvious, and the suggestion there 
seems to be that he might take on himself 
the heavenly counterpart of any office of 
state in the functions of any deity, but not 
the title of king—doubtless meant as a 
friendly warning. Vec tili regnandi veniat 
Zam dira cupido. 


AND THE ARCADIAN CLUB. 


Virgil apologises for the obscurity of this 
allegory, G. ii. 45, non hic te carmine ficto | 
Atque per ambages et longa exorsa tenebo. 
Similar advice was afterwards given to 
Caligula when he meditated assuming a 
crown. He fell in with it, and proceeded 
at once to arrogate to himself divine majesty 
in aggravated forms (Suet. Ca/. 22). 

1. /n£. 1.6. Tityrus, who in this Eclogue 
represents Virgil, says that a god, to whom 
he will always do sacrifice with a lamb 
offering, had given him security against the 
general eviction then proceeding in the 
district. The god, though not named, is 
admittedly Octavianus. 

2. In E. 5.64. Daphnis, generally under- 
stood to be Julius Caesar, is raised to the 
stars by Menalcas (here Virgil as in Z. 3 and 
9): a voice from the woodlands proclaims 
Daphnis a god, and Menalcas begs him to 
be kind and propitious, and promises two 
altars to Daphnis and two to Phoebus—that 
is, if rightly interpreted, two to Julius and 
two to Augustus. 


| 
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3. £. 5. 35. Lpsa Pales agros atque ipse 
religuit Apollo may well refer to the absence 
of Octavianus and the interruption of 
Caesarian peace and order during the 
troubles consequent on the death of Julius. 

4. In E. 3. 62. Menalcas (here again Virgil 
as in £. 5 and 9) says that to Phoebus, who 
loves him, he makes appropriate offerings of 
bay and the sweetly blushing hyacinth—that 
is, to his literary patron Augustus. 

5. On £. 4. 10. (Casta, fave, Lucina: 
tuus jam regnat Apollo.) Servius says that 
some maintain that Octavia, sister of Augus- 
tus, is meant by Lucina, and Augustus 
himself by Apollo, inasmuch as he had 
ordered a statue of himself to be made with 
the emblems of Apollo. 

6. £. 4. 49. (Care deum suboles, magnum 
Jovis incrementum.) If the child in this 
Eclogue be the long-expected never-born son 
of Octavianus and Scribonia, as seems cer- 
tain, this line indicates Jupiter as the grand- 
sire and Apollo as the sire rather than a long 
descent through Aeneas, although it is true 
that the Venus legend had already been 
adopted by Virgil (Zae Dionaei processit 
Caesaris astrum). Note: Line 49 cuts out 
at a stroke all candidates for the honour of 
being the child-herald of the new Golden 
Age, other than the son of Octavianus him- 
self, should he ever be born. No one else 
would have the divine descent here indicated. 

7. £. 6. 3-12. In these lines Virgil 
states that he was going to sing of battles 
and kings, but Apollo objected and admon- 
ished him to confine himself to pastoral 
themes ; at the same time he says that the 
poem is a good one—the one liked best of 
all by Phoebus, that is, Octavianus. At this 
anxious period it is natural that Octavianus 
should object to Virgil celebrating the mili- 
tary glory of Varus or any other person than 
himself, and should have recommended him 
to commemorate the recent appearance of 
Gallus in a pastoral play instead. This is 
more likely than that the future author of the 
Aeneid should ever have found any real 
difficulty in singing of battles and kings. 

8. £. 6. 82 and 83. (Omnia, quae, Phoebo 
quondam meditante beatus Audiit Eurotas, 
Jussitque ediscere lauros.) In these concluding 
lines of the same poem nothing at first seems 


more improbable than that there could be 
any secondary reference underlying the word 
Phoebus, yet Augustus had himself written 
poetry, probably pastoral, for one, at least, of 
his compositions was written in hexameters, 
and called ‘Sicily.’ Sicilian Muses, help us 
now! 

Where shall we look for the Maronian 
Arcadia, where for Parnassus and Eurotas, 
where for Pan and Silvanus, where for the 
sacred choir themselves? All silently point 
to the dwelling of Augustus Apollo, to the 
home of Octavianus, patron of poets and 
inspirer of literature. There let us go. 

g. There are passages in the Lclogues 
which imply the presence in Rome of gods 
other than Augustus Apollo. ‘Nor could 
gods be seen in the flesh or met face to face 
so easily anywhere else.’ (Z. 1. 42.) 

1o. Among the high privileges of the soon- 
to-be-born, yet never-born son of Augustus, 
was to be that of entering.on the life of the 
gods and of beholding gods moving in the 
society of heroes, and of being beheld by 
them, and of ruling the world reduced to 
peace by his father’s virtues. What gods on 
earth does Virgil mean? (Z£. 4. 15-17.) 

The answer lies beyond the closed doors 


_ of a very private dinner party in the residence 


of Augustus (Suet. Aug. 70), which gave rise 
to much unfavourable society gossip at the 
time. It was popularly known as the party 
of ‘twelve gods.’ The rumour was that the 
guests took their places in the costume (for 
it was winter) of gods and goddesses, and 
that the host himself was arrayed as Apollo. 
Proof of such a banquet was said to be 
found not only in now lost letters of Antony, 
full of reproach and sarcastic comment on 
the names of the personators, but also in a 
notorious epigram of unknown authorship, 
and, lastly, in certain loud expressions of the 
people next day—for it happened to be a 
period of scarcity—-and the men in the street 
shouted that ‘the gods’ had eaten all the 
bread, and that Caesar was Apollo, but Apollo 
Torturer (Flayer of Marsyas). The lines run: 

Quum primum istorum conduxit mensa choragum, 

Sexque deos vidit Mallia, sexque deas ; 

Impia dum Phoebi Caesar mendacia ludit, 

Dum nova divorum coenat adulteria ; 

Omnia se a terris tunc numina declinarunt ; 

Fugit et auratos Jupiter ipse thronos. 
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Here then are the gods we were looking 
for. They were not the twelve great gods 
enumerated by Ennius, otherwise Pan and 
Silvanus would not have been among them. 
The presence of Jupiter would have been 
extremely disconcerting and inconvenient for 
the host Apollo Augustus, whoever might 
have personated the father of gods and men. 
It may therefore be assumed that in the 
Olympian formula he was dining and sleeping 
with the Ethiopians that night. 

Here then are the gods whom the unborn 
herald oi the Golden Age was to see face to 
face freely mingling in the society of heroes. 
But where are the heroes? 

This fancy-dress dinner party was very 
private, and all present were bound to 
secrecy—this alone could account for the 
fact that it was universally known and talked 
about next day—and we can easily discern 
from hints given by Virgil and Suetonius the 
general character of the entertainment. The 
dinner would be of six courses in accordance 
with the customary simplicity of Augustus. 
Between the courses would be interposed 
amateur theatricals, pastoral gcenes rendered 
by his own literary friends. The banquet 
hall would be prepared as Arcadia—Par- 
nassus and Maenalus boldly depicted in 
foreground or background. Only two or 
three scenes are clearly indicated by Virgil. 

1. Zhe presentation of Hesiod’s pipe to 
Gallus. E. 6. 64. Scene: Room in Caesar’s 
House. Arcadia with Parnassus in the fore- 
ground. Gallus, who is never represented as 
a shepherd or true Arcadian, but rather as an 
occasional visitor with pastoral longings, is 
introduced by one of the Muses, probably 
Calliope, as she is named in the next scene. 
The rest of the choir, the other eight, acting 
under the stage directions of the manager— 
the choragus, mentioned in line 1 of the 
Epigram—rise in a body to do the divine 
poet honour. Linus, a beautiful youth, 
crowned with flowers and parsley, makes an 
appropriate speech to Gallus, and presents 
him on behalf of the Parnassians with an 
antique musical instrument, fabled to have 
belonged to Hesiod, and bids him so sing of 
the grove of Grynia ‘that there may be none 
in which Apollo may take more delight ’— 
that is, Augustus Apollo. 


2. 4A musical contest between FPollio and 
Virgil, of which Pollio’s part is naturally 
missing. 

The original poem which Pollio is said in 
the fifth Eclogue to have been engaged in 
writing on the Golden Age was no doubt, 
as Mr. J. B. Mayor says, a translation of a 
Greek Sibylline prophecy ; itself a translation 
of Hebrew prophecy by some Alexandrian 
Jew made to meet the boom in Sibylline 
oracles caused by the burning of the originals 
in the Capitol, and such as may have been 
brought to Pollio’s attention by his Jewish 
relations, as Mr. Garrod points out. Pollio’s 
poem is lost, and the treatment unrecorded, 
but it is certain that it made a great im- 
pression on Virgil, and he at once prepared 
an amoeboean answer—his own fourth 
Eclogue, also derived from Sibylline oracle 
and Messianic prophecy, transferred to the 
expected son of Octavianus. He calls on 
his Sicilian Muses for a higher strain, worthy 
of consular woods—no ordinary consular 
rods these, but forests sung of by the consul 
of the year, Pollio. Probably Pollio, Presi- 
dent of the Arcadian Club, first recited his — 
poem, and then in answer Virgil recited the 
fourth Eclogue. The hitherto inexplicable 
abruptness of the fourth line (U/#ima Cumaet 
venit jam carminis aetas), introducing the 
Sibylline prophecy, becomes on this supposi- 
tion perfectly natural. It is the answer to 
Pollio’s Sibylline poem—similarity of subject 
being one of the rules of amoeboean contest. 
The introductory appeal to the Sicilian Muses 
corresponds to the ‘ Haec Damon : vos, quae 
responderit Alphesiboeus, Dicite, Pierides ; 
non omnia possumus omnes’ of E. 8.’ 62 and 
63. Which of the poets won the contest is 
left uncertain, but the lines, ‘Pan etiam 
Arcadia mecum si judice certet, Pan etiam 
Arcadia dicat se judice victum’ (E. 4. 58 and 
59), which may have been added afterwards, 
leave the impression that Virgil was van- 
quished indeed, but hoped to win before the 
same Arcadian audience another time. That 
Virgil thought well of his own attempt to 
transfer Hebrew literature to Latin, and that 
he may even have won this contest, is im- 
plied in the line, ‘Primus Idumaeas referam 
tibi, Mantua, palmas’ (G. 3. 12), where there 
is the same limitation, ‘modo vita supersit’ 
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(G. 3. 10). That he admired but thought 
less well of Pollio’s poem than of his own 
appears from £. 8. 9 and 10, ‘ When will the 
time come when I may be allowed to log roll 
your poems, alone worthy of Sophocles?’ 
which implies that they needed the assistance 
of a friendly appreciator—and even in spite 
of that assistance, the first half of the fourth 
Eclogue composed by Pollio has perished 
with the rest of his works. 

3. The love-stricken Gallus. 

Scene as before—the dining-room of 
Augustus prepared as Arcadia. A rock of 
Maenalus with a few sheep in the fore- 
ground. Gallus as a soldier on leave, yet in 
uniform, or possibly attired in the full 
panoply of Mars, dying, as in his own elegies, 
of love for Lycoris, but nearer his end than 
usual because she has suddenly vanished. 
Enter the literary shepherds and Arcadian 
herdsmen, all dripping from the winter acorn 
gathering, and Virgil himself in the character 
of Menalcas, as in Z. 3. 5 and 9g. All 
enquire of Gallus concerning his mad love. 
Up came Augustus Apollo, and with his 
superior War Office knowledge of the move- 
ment of troops, or like Eélios, who sees and 
hears all things, tells Gallus that his lady- 
love has gone off with a soldier through the 
snow. Up came Silvanus, the most pictur- 
esque figure of all, with forest crown and 
brandishing flowery fennel and tall lilies in 
his hand. Up too came Pan, god of Arcadia 
(Pollio?), whom Virgil with his own eyes, 
and: all that company saw, blushing with 
scarlet elder-berries and vermilion red, and 
tried to console the hopeless lover. Whereon 
Gallus makes answer that he would have 
been delighted to have joined the Arcadian 
Society had it not been for his military 
engagements. It is quite possible that 
the words and language of Gallus may have 
been taken from his own Elegiacs and 
put into hexameters by Virgil; a treatment 
of his poems which Gallus is here represented 
as meditating himself (Z. 10. 50). 

It might seem to some unlikely that 
Augustus would allow his imperial dinner to 
be interrupted by amateur theatrical per- 
formances of his literary friends posing in 
pastoral scenes or plays, but the truth is 


that he was extremely abstemious and often 
took nothing at all at dinner, and was in- 
tensely bored by more than three courses, 
though on state occasions he endured six. 
It was his ordinary habit to interpose 
between the courses music, or recitations, or 
acting, or even variety entertainments from 
the circus, or more usually competitions 
between professional conversationalists (e¢ 
aut acroamata et histriones, aut etiam triviales 
ex Circo ludios interponebat, ac frequentius 
aretalogos). What more natural than that 
on the great occasion when he was personat- 
ing Apollo, and in the absence of Jupiter 
(who was presumably dining out with the 
Ethiopians) was himself playing the part of 
host to other Latin Olympians, he should 
have wished to justify his divinity by pre- 
siding over Arcadians, Parnassians and 
Muses, his own familiar company and literary 
surroundings, and to relieve the tedium of 
the banquet by introducing his amateur 
friends instead of professional artists? It was 
winter time (‘Azberna de glande’—‘ Perque 
nives “ium’), and perhaps this was the new 
imperial mode of celebrating the Saturnalia 
from which our own Christmas pantomimes 
may be descended. 

It may be objected that the explanation 
here offered of some of the most beautiful 
passages in the Zc/ogues tends to detract 
from the poetical merits of Virgil. No ex- 
planation could do that. Art is only con- 
cerned with results, and is sternly indifferent 
to the antecedents of inspiration. Nor does 
the glory of the nimbus with which Virgil has 
gratefully surrounded the heads of each of 
his early friends and benefactors become less 
radiant because it is also a glowing memorial 
of the Olympian disguises under which they 
had once in very deed masqueraded. 


P.S.—If it be asked why every effort should 
have been made to keep the meetings of the 
Arcadians secret at the time, the answer must 
be that acting and all to do with acting was 
for Roman citizens disreputable and illegal : 
and it is tempting to refer to the parallel 
reticence long observed in this country 
concerning the contributions of Bacon to 
Shakespeare on somewhat similar grounds. 
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THE BEACON SPEECH 


Mr. CornForpD in his most stimulating 
book Thucydides Mythistoricus has incident- 
ally, as it seems to me, given us the key to 
this passage, so long a riddle in its appar- 
ently irrelevant splendour. The beacons, he 
holds, symbolise the fire of divine vengeance 
that ‘has fallen upon Troy,’ . . . ‘but that 
same fire, the symbol of justice, speeds now 
to strike the roof of the Atreidae. From 
mountain top it leaps and hastens across the 
sea to mountain top; and like the torch 
passed from hand to hand in the race it is 
itself a runner, and the only one which 
“running first and last reaches the goal”’ 
(p. 149). Ina note Mr. Cornford points out 
how ‘the notion that it is the same fire which 
passes from beacon to beacon is subtly con- 
veyed throughout,’ and how ‘the ominous 
word oxirrev’ is echoed in the following 
chorus: av | tpd Kapod 
| BeAos | Ards 
eireiv KTA, 

But why go on to say that the speech 
throws no light on Clytemnestra’s character : 
that it is the poet speaking, not she? Surely 
if the beacon-race is the race of Justice, 
Clytemnestra’s triumphant chant of its pro- 
gress sets at once in full light her undying 
claim to be the minister of just vengeance 
on Agamemnon. The poet would not take 
a triumphant tone: we know his tone in the 
choruses, grave and pitiful; but this rings 
with keen exultation over something defeated 
and something won, from the first words of 
announcement 


“News for the Dawn! Good news from the kindly 
Night !” 


down to the eager ending where the passion- 
ate repetition breaks the long clear roll of 
the Greek into short abrupt waves : 


‘ At last it leapt, at last it sprang 
Upon the Watcher’s*mountain here at hand !— 
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IN THE AGAMEMNON. 


Upon the house of Agamemnon’s line, 
The light, the fire from Troyland,—at last !’} 

As Mr. Cornford’s words seem to suggest, 
the mysterious line, 

‘ First and last racer, the racing flame has won !’ 
is now seen to be a smothered cry of vic- 
torious vengeance. 

But it is Clytemnestra’s vengeance, we 
must add, not the vengeance of Heaven 
alone. She has been waiting years for this, 
the day of Agamemnon’s triumph and the 
day of his return, the hour that completes 
his victory and begins the change to hers. 
She knows him well; in the passion of con- 
quest he will fill up the measure of insolence 
that puts him in the power of the Curse she 
claims to embody. (This is all emphasised 
in her very next speech, as Mr. Cornford 
points out.) To conquer Troy Agamemnon 
has murdered his daughter and hers. Troy’s 
conquest will drag him down. At the very 
hour when he claims that victory shall abide 
with him, it is swinging away from him to 
her; her speech is almost a cry,—‘ The game 
is done! I’ve won, I’ve won!’ 

We are, or ought to be, prepared for all 
this by the watchman’s speech. The keynote 
of the whole opening, as Mr. Cornford most 
truly says, is ‘ Waiting,’ and it is ‘she of the 
man’s mind and the woman’s hope’ who has 
set the guard there to wait and watch, with 
something sinister behind the hoping and 
something terrible to come with the triumph. 
Most natural is it that the beacon-fires should 
have grown to symbolise in her mind the 
vengeance she is to execute. The psychology 
is as masterly as the symbolism. 

1 cir’ Exxnyev, elr’ adixero 
*Apaxvaiov alros, dorvyelrovas 
’Arpeddv és Tide oréyos 


gpdos 765 odx Amammov rupés. 
Ag. 308-311. 


F. MELIAN STAWELL. 
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SOPHOKLES, ZLEKTRA 724 ff. 


érera & Alvdvos avipis 
mado Bia pépovow, éx 
Tedobvres Exrov EBdoudv 7’ Hin Spduor, 
Bapxalas, dSxos. 


In the August number of the C.#. an 
explanation of this passage was given by Mr. 
H. W. Greene which appears to be open to 
several objections. After dealing with them, 
I will venture to offer another view, that will, 
I hope, be found more natural. 

(1) Regarding it as improbable that the 
diavdos of Sophokles’ time had a spina, Mr. 
Greene believes that the Ainian car was lead- 
ing, and that after it had turned the pillar 
and got into the straight, the team bolted 
across the line which sfzza would have 
followed, and getting in front of the Barkaian 
car, which had not yet reached the turn, 
dashed into its team from the latter’s front, 
so that the faces of the two teams felt the 
first impact of the collision. Now, these 
relative positions could hardly be obtained 
at less than some thirty yards from the pillar; 
and since it was unquestionably the first two 
cars that collided, the Ainian must have got 
a lead over all the others of considerably 
more than 60 yards, for allowance must be 
made for the sweep of the turn. But there 
is no hint in the text that any car was leading 
by an appreciable distance ; on the contrary 
we read, nine lines earlier 

(2) Mr. Greene regards the phrase pérwra 
ovpraiovar as the key of the passage, and his 
view is built on the belief that these words 
necessarily imply that the two teams met face 
to face. But the subject of the verb is the 
Ainian’s horses; the faces are their faces, 
and the poet says that they dash them into 
the Barkaian car. There seems to be no 
authority for supposing that 6yoe could mean 
the team, as distinct from the car, though in 
Homer immo is frequently put for the 
chariot. Some support for the view is 
sought from Lucian Anach. 1 pétwra ovvapar- 
Tovow @orep oi Kptoi; but it affords none, 
since the subject of the verb there is doth 
the two opposing wrestlers. 

(3) If the Ainian team had got even 


twenty yards into the straight before the 
accident, the poet would not have spoken 
of them as reAovrres, but as ExTov 
Spépov. The tense clearly iimits the place 
of the accident to the act al turn. 

(4) The scholium éxeivwv 
brootpepovtwy, which is cited as possibly 
supporting the view, is in fact adverse. 
éxeivwv (supply éxwv) is of course the 
Barkaian car; but this, on Mr. Greene’s 
supposition, must still have been in the 
straight, and therefore could not be described 
as trootpepovtwv. 

These objections, with their cumulative 
force, seem to be fatal to the explanation of 
Linwood and Mr. Greene. Moreover, if 
Sophokles had intended to describe an acci- 
dent so extraordinary, he would surely have 
done so at greater length and..with greater 
clearness ; his brevity—so at least it appears 
to me—suggests that he was depicting a not 
uncommon occurrence. He tells the gist of 
the matter in no more than a dozen words ; 
doubtless because they would be sufficient 
for an audience familiar with actual mishaps 
of the same kind. 

The explanation which follows was sug- 
gested to me by what I saw many years 
ago at Olympia,—by which I mean not the 
Olympia of Elis, but that of Addison Road, 
Kensington. Among the spectacles pre- 
sented was a so-called chariot race, over a 
course of the same shape as the diavAos. As 
the cars turned the pillars at each end, one 
saw a fact one knew well enough before 
demonstrated by actual experiment,—viz. 
that it was impossible to keep close to the 
pillar throughout the turn, without an in- 
jurious slackening of speed. Accordingly 
every car made the turn with a wide sweep. 
Some kept away from the pillar at the 
beginning of the turn, and came close in 
when completing it; others kept close in at 
the beginning, but had to go well out before 
they could get back into the straight. Fur- 
ther, it was obvious that, since the horses 
were going at full gallop, a disastrous collision 
might easily have happened at the turn 
whenever a car which took the pillar close, 
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to begin with, followed very near on one that 
was trying to take it close at the finish, unless 
the pursuing car completed its proper curve, 
—one whose arc lay more or less at right 
angles to the axis of the course— passing 7” 
Jront of the leading car. (This passing in 
front gave it no advantage, because it was 
not yet in the straight, while the other car 
was.) If, from the moment of beginning the 
turn, it went off at an obtuse angle to the 
axis of the course, a collision was inevitable. 
When the turn was being taken in this 
manner by the two cars respectively, it was 
also clear that if the pursuing car were not 
close enough up to the other to be able to 
pass in front of it, and yet attempted to do 
so, there would be no less danger of a 
collision. No doubt in the ancient races 
much depended on the skill with which the 
turn was taken, and I should imagine that 
this attempt to pass when it was impossible, 
rather than draw in and let the leading car 
go by, was a fruitful source of accidents. 
Applying all this to the passage before us, 
I suppose that the Barkaian car was leading, 
and took the turn wide to begin with (this 
might compel a cautious pursuer to hold 
back a little, supposing he were not close 
enough up to pass in the manner described 
above), and that the Ainian’s team, just after 
they had begun the turn, bolted straight 
ahead and dashed into it as it came round. 
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‘But then the Ainian’s hard-mouthed horses 
bolt, and at the turn, as they are finishing 
the sixth and beginning the seventh round, 
dash headlong into the Barkaian car.’ ¢ 
trortpopys I take to mean ‘immediately 
after turning,’ ze. after deginning the turn, a 
moment which we should perhaps best in- 
dicate by ‘at the turn,’ as I have rendered 
the words above. The phrase could hardly 
mean merely ‘swerving’ (Jebb), since izo- 
otpépw means ‘to turn round.’ 

This account of the matter accords with 
the scholiast’s note, ¢€ travriews éxeivov 
broctpepovrwv, ‘they met them as they were 
turning back.’ He is brief for the same 
reason that the poet is brief: the thing 
seemed to him too simple to need further 
explanation. It may be added that, though 
we may reasonably doubt the existence of 
the spzna in the 5th century B.c., it is highly 
improbable that the scholiast imagined a 
SiavAos without one. Of course 6xo. may 
include the horses, though it cannot mean 
the horses only, and the Ainian team may 
have run into both the Barkaian team and 
car, and probably did, and it may have been 
at an angle more or less acute, so that some 
of the horses’ faces met ; but Sophokles does 
not say this, he says no more than that they 
dashed into the whole Barkaian ‘turn-out.’ 


M. A. BayFIELp. 


audes ducentas nupturire post mortes 
uirumque demens cineribus tuis quaeris. 
prurire quid si satiae uelit saxum? 
quis coniugem te, quis uocabit uxorem, 
Philomelus auiam quam uocauerat nuper? 


20 


In the Journal of Philology, vol. xxx 
p. 235, I corrected as above the punctuation 
of this passage (formerly printed ‘quaeris | 
prurire. quid’) and explained its gist, but 
said that I could not remove the corruption 
in verse 20. 

The chief lections of the MSS are safzae, 
sactie, satirae and satiare, the two last of 


MARTIAL III 93 18-22. 


which look like divergent miswritings of 
satriae. Palaeographically nothing could 
better explain these variants than to suppose 
that the archetype had 
prurire quid si Sattiae uelit saxum? 

This name, though known to us from several 
inscriptions, as C.Z.Z. ix 1088 ‘Sattiae 
Siluinae,’ 1887 ‘ Sattiae Siluae,’ 1955 ‘Sattiae 
Ianuariae,’ was so far from common that it 
would easily undergo the simple corruptions 
satiae and sactie on the one hand, and be 
altered on the other to the much more 
familiar name of Satria. 
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Now compare Sen. ep. 77 20 ‘uita... 
etiam Nestoris et Sattiae breuis est, quae 
inscribi monumento suo iussit annis se nona- 
ginta nouem uixisse.’ The MSS of Plin. 
n. h. vii 158 give another form, ‘ex feminis 
Liuia Rutili nonaginta septem annos exces- 
sit, satttia Claudio principe ex nobili domo 
nonaginta nouem,’ whence the editors write 
Statilia ; but Martial’s MSS tend to confirm 
the witness of Seneca’s. 


Sattiae saxum 1 understand to be the 
‘monumentum’ itself on which the vain- 
glorious old woman had inscribed the 
number of her years; though as a peri- 
phrasis for Sattia sepulta the phrase would 
be no bolder than Stat. silu. iii 3 58 ‘nec 
erubuit famulantis fistula Phoebi’ for Phoebus 
Jistula canens. 

A. E, Housman. 


EARLY USES OF BRONZE AND IRON. 


Tue Homeric poems frequently describe 
iron as the metal for tools and implements, 
while bronze, save in two cases and in one 
disputed line (Odyssey, xvi. 294, xix. 13), is 
the metal for weapons. Helbig has expressed 
his disbelief in the opinion that this distribu- 
tion of the metals represents a real stage in 
the employment of iron ; nor is the Homeric 
account corroborated so far, to my know- 
ledge, by Greek graves of the early iron age, 
the age of the ‘overlap.’ 

But we have evidence which I have not 
seen adduced for the actual existence else- 
where of a stage of culture in which tools are 
of iron, while weapons continue to be of 
bronze. In his valuable reports on the 
excavation of Gezer, in Palestine, Mr. 
Stewart Macallister says : ‘A general principle 
has been noticed which probably will be 
found to be universal in Palestine ; that from 
the commencement of the Iron age the 
dominant metal is used for agricultural 
instruments, whilst bronze is retained for 
weapons and for personal adornments. Thus 
we find sickles and hoes of iron ; arrowheads, 


knives, daggers’ (and, as is later stated, 
spearheads), ‘brooches, pins, and needles 
are of bronze’ (Palestine Exploration Fund, 
Pp. 190, 1903). 

These facts are in exact accordance with 
Homeric descriptions. The Palestinian facts 
do not wholly harmonise with Mr. Myres’s 
theory that ‘Egypt and the Mediterranean, 
with the “open-hearth” process, were re- 
stricted to a small output of iron, and used 
it as a rarity until the North, with its “ blast- 
furnace” principle, produced iron in copious 
amount and of a quality more suitable for 
cutting-weapons’ (Jan, October, 1907, 
Pp. 157). 

Iron cannot have been ‘a rarity’ in Pales- 
tine, when sickles and hoes, no less than 
finger rings, were made of that metal, while 
weapons, which need a good edge, continued 
to be made of bronze. The Homeric 
descriptions certainly tally with the evolution 
of iron as found at Gezer, and perhaps this 
can hardly have occurred by accidental 
coincidence. 

ANDREW LANG. 


ETYMOLOGY 


For this word Walde, Lat. Etvm. Worterb., 
reports a number of suggested etymologies. 
The most popular connection appears to be 
with ¢@vAXAov, the v of which would be 
presumably explained like the v in ydpus, 
oxvhdw, Mansion, Les Gutturales Grecques, 


p. 52. Brugmann would apparently connect 
also with phalam, phalyam, though the 


OF FOLIUM. 


representation of idg. pz by lat. f seems to 
be uncertain. A more plausible connection 
for folium is, I think, O.I. duille <*dholio-, 
cf. Zeuss, Gramm. Kelt®. p. 15. The word 
could then be connected with @dXos, 
etc. and A.S. dile, E. dill <*dhelio-. 


J. FRASER. 
Glen-Urquhart, N.B. 
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THE following suggestions with very many 
others were originally appended to a review, 
which will, I hope, appear shortly, of the 
editio princeps. Through unavoidable delay 
in publication a great many have been 
anticipated by foreign scholars, and I have 
now therefore omitted a large part. 


“Hpws. 26 keppdtiov ovvyypéevov | 
bia oo, Sodvar Téws | 
cov, pi mpdypara | eis THAL- 
Kat?’ ayev. 33 KaTapo po. 65 

’Exctpérovtes. 1 Invert the two speakers 
in this line. 66 | apodosis. €AaBev 
av. 85 Adyov . . . dmacrei? 92 
Ort, 98 trép rovrov A€ywv 
122 Biov de. Cf. 126-7. 157 avris doa 
AaBov Exes. 174 amwddafov? Cf. Thuc. 
I. 129. 183 mpooraifes €. belongs to S. 
260 ais pev yap 


(or Avpav) 262 Kal pad’ 
ov. 263 maida tis Hv. 304 
340 ToractiKdy Té ytvatov, 


€épréra (or -ov), z.e. creeping things that go 
round an obstacle in their path. Cf. in a 
way Johnson’s saying that Burke wound into 
a subject like a serpent. 355 # Opa? 
6p® , infin. as in Thuc. 8. 60. 386 If 
can stand for 7, then read ri 
yip tis av vopioaev yeyovds. 
403 404 Aoopeir’ 420 
éefas or deifes? 424 
476 mas; Ayers . . . all spoken by O. 
478 of 487 ovvrpiBou oe Tis 
mappnoias, part of S.’s words. Cf. Eur. 
Or. 1407 €ppows tas aovxov mpovoias: Ach. 
Tat. 4.15.6 oot ayaba yévorro Tis 
duakovias, 490 Geoi! belonging to O.? 
515 ? 516 ovdevi yap 
evTvxnpa . . . eyéever’. 


Kaitov toAguov 28 pe- 


31 TovTrov. 38 Ta 
avrds tis av. 63 (ao. tpdrov 
tw... abdrar. They do have a life of it. 
81 tis 6 & aitios; 82 dv tows 


, , > > , 
Or Taxa Tews. 83 ov. 103 pETpiws 
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EMENDATION OF THE NEW MENANDER FRAGMENTS. 


with Aéyev. Cf. 19. 107 Orws? 
108 mpds Bear. 110 of” épaive? 
qvixa T'Avképa AdBou, or av 
AdBy. 111 TIAT. od yap éwpdxew 
more €ywye and for év7’. 147 
oeTat TOUTO TO 149 ovyav eyo 
ayap’. 

Sauia, 15 I have thought (very doubt- 
fully) of Kat orepavovpevos 33 SovAn 
kal réde (é7’ tiOnvijow?). 66 repa- 
téov | mapayayeiv core Tod pabeiv & Se? 
try to seduce him into telling me what I want. 
84 76 évOadi. 93 pe, vy Aiéa, 
105 €ueye 109 ye oe. 
78) so used in 155. 115 1peOurpévos, 
Cf. Timocles 30. 117 ay ext ths adris 
di:avoias viv (piv is not used in common 
Attic, except as a conjunction.) 118 éuot 
dopevos. 124 katéAaPev. 
125 127 moré or (for Tor), 
and perhaps tov pid’. 136 
pev. Cf. Er. 419, 423, 426, all referring 
to an irregular birth. 146 tis 6 yépwv; 
159 Perhaps xév te «ai (as in the MS.) with 
aposiopesis or interruption, even though, t.e. in 
spite of what passes or of your remembering 
what has passed between us. Cf. Ajax 520-1: 
Eur. Hec. 828-9. 178 Possibly érepau, the 
confusion being common. 196 éuBpov- 
tygias. Ar. Ach. 833 probably woAvrpay- 
portvys. 209 dyoiv (?), 
tov dvidodv & orrwpevov dYov dpricev. 235 
Sava 244 otk axyKoas AcydvTwr ; 
260 dua Kevns cor, and 308 otrws 
261 maidas. 263 ovd’ dv ei Tus 
264 dOvpia, 265 iv. 270 


274 Evvous yiyvopat. 276 odo- 
dpa. 289 Tepromredy. 294 pow 
306 TO 322 mOavds 


327 dvaxiver, if the anapaest is right. 328 

yap. 329 Ta 336 

ivws. 337 339 
HERBERT RICHARDS. 


11th February. 
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NOTE ON SOPHOCLES, OZDIPUS TYRANNUS, 1218, 9. 


In the new volume (V) of the Oxyrhynchus 


? . 

bee Papyri, p. 31, we read in lines 100-2 of the 
aive? 

second Paean: 

av 


éq xedadeivre abdg 

vouov. 
This recalls an attempted emendation of 
O.T. 1218, which I thought of in 1884, but 
have never published : 

Svpouar yap ws 

mepladha xarKkéwv 

The editors of the papyrus observe (p. 87) 
that xaA«xég at first sight is not a very appro- 
priate epithet to apply to the song of maidens! 


But they do not cite Hes. scut. Her. 242, 


3: 
xaAKeov Bowv. 


The maidens are winding about the rocky 
paths of Pindus and Parnassus, and must 
exert their lungs in order to be heard. 

It is also just worth noticing in this 
connexion that in another fragment, ix. 48, 
p. 75, the adverb zepiaAAa occurs: 


6 mévrios viv 
tepla\\a Sporady rier. 


Lewis CAMPBELL. 


ALASSIO, December 13, 1907. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


To Editor of THE CLASSICAL REVIEW. 


It may be of interest to your readers who were 
informed in vol. 21, page 234 of Ruhnken’s com- 
parison of Lucr. 4,588 with the epigram in the 
Greek Anthology, iv. 12, p. 474 (=ix. 823 Jacobs), 
that Wakefield, in the edition of Lucretius with 
Bentley’s manuscript annotations, shows that the great 


at, the master had noted the parallel. Furthermore, Wake- 


uBpov- 
vm pay- 


field discusses Ruhnken’s proposed emendation quite 
at length. Munro did not take the notice over into 
his edition, passing it over as he did much with which 
Wakefield has burdened, rather than illustrated, his 
author. 

W. A. MERRILL. 


University of California, 
Department of Latin, Berkeley. 
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Studies of Roman Imperialism. By W. T. 
ARNOLD, M.A. Edited by Epwarp 
Fivves, M.A., Special Lecturer in Roman 
History. With Memoir of the author 
by Mrs. Humpwry Warp and C. E. 
MontacuE. Manchester: University Press, 
1906. 9”x6”. Pp. cxxiii+281. Portrait. 
7s. 6d. net. 


The Roman System of Provincial Adminis- 
tration to the Accession of Constantine the 
Great. By W. T. ARNOLD, M.A. New 
Edition revised from the author’s notes by 

NO. CXCII. VOL. XXII. 


REVIEWS 


W. T. ARNOLD ON ROMAN HISTORY. 


E. S. SHucKBURGH. Oxford: Blackwell, 

1906. 83”x5". Pp. xvilit+288. Map. 

6s. net. 
Wuat William Thomas Arnold was we 
realise from the memoir written by his sister 
(Mrs. Humphry Ward) and his friend Mr. 
C. E. Montague. We see the grandson of 
‘Arnold of Rugby’ growing to manhood 
amid all the interests and influences of a 
remarkable family, a strong, poetic, enthu- 
siastic soul, keenly alive to all the best of 
life and literature. From Rugby he went 
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in 1871 to Oxford, destined not to reach 
the first class in Moderations or ‘Greats,’ 
but making at last his mark in the brilliant 
essay on Roman Provincial Administration, 
which won the Arnold Prize in 1878, and 
is now reprinted. The next year Arnold 
left Oxford, where he had settled as a 
lecturer and private tutor, to join the staff 
of the Manchester Guardian; and he soon 
proved his value to its readers, by his com- 
mand of foreign languages and literature, 
and by the application of his keen intelli- 
gence to local topics. Manchester, indeed, 
became a part of him, as did everything else 
that he set himself to study. 

Few journalists have so completely effaced 
themselves as he, for (as Mr. Montague says) 
he ‘took anonymity seriously ’—so seriously, 
that ‘when he left the city, few of those who 
had read him for seventeen years can have 
heard of his name.’ And among all the 
€pya and wdpepya of a busy life, he held fast 
to Roman history. In 1881 he undertook 
to write a handbook on the early Roman 
Empire ; but his work was not of the hand- 
book order, and this first project was soon 
given up for a larger scheme, ‘an exhaustive 
history of the early Empire, for which the 
whole of the original evidence and all that 
has been written on it should be passed 
through the sieve of a serious scholarship. 
For the rest of his life he worked at Roman 
history, penetrating pretty soon to the austerer 
region where all the companionship is that of 
a few specialists.’ But his eyes were open 
to other interests besides his own, for he was 
the first to prophesy to his sister the success 
of Robert Elsmere, and he was always ready, 
always eager, to help others—young col- 
leagues, young scholars, young Frenchmen. 
Twenty years ago he was at work in his own 
thorough way to secure a proper understand- 
ing and appreciation of things English on the 
part of those French graduates who were to 
be teachers of their fellow-countrymen. And 
how grateful the Frenchmen were for the 
help and encouragement of one who was 
himself ‘a living proof of the excellence of 
English civilisation and culture’ ! 

For the seven chapters now published 
Mr. Fiddes has written a brief introduc- 
tion, which tells us what history meant to 
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Arnold—polities rather than personalities— 
and how he worked. Of the chapters them- 
selves three are concerned with constitu- 
tional questions—the foundations of the 
Imperial power (I.), the Senate (II.), and 
the domestic policy of Augustus (V.). The 
subjects are not new, and it is not reasonable 
to expect any striking novelty of treatment ; 
but no one can study these pages without 
realising that Arnold’s judgment was sound, 
and that his style, though not altogether 
attractive, was natural and straight-forward, 
taxing neither writer nor reader. There is 
not—and modern writers of history so often 
cause it !—a sense of weariness at the end of 
a paragraph, and of utter weariness at the 
end of a chapter. Now and again he has a 
happy turn of phrase to sum up a character 
or a policy. ‘Fate made Octavian a great 
innovator, but he was a born conservative.’ 
‘The Emperor’s three chief secretaries had 
the income of millionaires and the influence 
of chancellors, while all the time their legal 
siatus was below that of a freeborn Roman 
beggar.’ ‘Agrippa was one of the master 
toilers of the world.’ The essential character 
of the compromise with the Senate (Arnold 
is against the notion of a real ‘dyarchy’) 
by means of which Augustus nursed the 
infant autocracy is carefully, and on the 
whole successfully, discussed. We are never 
allowed to forget that the basis of the 
Imperial power rested upon the control 
of the provinces: ‘directly it had become 
possible for a man to govern his province, 
as Pompey governed Spain, from Rome, 
the Empire had in fact appeared ’—the 
Republican localisation of provincial com- 
mand was at an end, the cosmopolitan idea 
superseded the municipal. 

In the other chapters, which have to do 
with provincial organisation, Arnold is at his 
best. He certainly possessed a remarkable 
capacity for ethnology and geography, and 
he has handled the problems of Gaul, Spain, 
and the East, with a thoroughness which 
shows that this part of his history would have 
been the most congenial to himself, and the 
most useful to the student. The science of 
empire, as the memoir reveals, had something 
of a fascination for him on the one hand; 
the sense of nationality appealed to him at 
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least as strongly on the other: and the play 
of these two forces would have kept his 
work true and trustworthy. We can imagine 
the accomplishment as we look at the 
pathetic aposiopesis. 

That certain phrases and passages would 
need revision was to be expected ; but the 
instances of such a need are surprisingly 
few. The editing, on the other hand, is by 
no means satisfactory; the book need not 
have been hurried through the press, and yet 
hurry is the kindest excuse we can suggest for 
the omissions and the blunders that confront 
us. A work of this kind, to be really useful, 
should be provided with inset headings to 
its paragraphs, and with a detailed analysis, 
by means of such headings, at the beginning 
of each chapter. It is a pity that the editor 
was not authorised, or advised, to supply the 
deficiency in the present instance: luckily, 
Arnold himself, with a regularity that cannot 
be the result of chance, contrives to make 
the first sentence of each paragraph a com- 
pendium of what follows. 

The editor has contributed a bibliographical 
note, which may be found useful. He has 
also added to the foot-notes, which, though 
good enough in themselves for the most 
part, are not printed as they should be. 
Latin and English sentences jostle each 
other in the same type; so that authorities, 
translations, and inferences are all mixed up 
together, and the general impression is 
confused and unsatisfactory—and altogether 
unworthy of that clearness which was one of 
Arnold’s finest characteristics. The printing 
of the notes reveals the most surprising 
ignorance, or indifference, on the part of the 
proof-corrector. There is hardly a Greek 
sentence without some trifling, but annoying, 
inaccuracy ; and havoc is made of a Greek 
epitaph on p. 238. Latin is somewhat better 
treated, but by no means immune from 
penalty. What can be said for the accuracy 
of a serious book which admits such strange 
persons as ‘Gaius Gracchias,’ ‘ Pausanius,’ 
‘Ncpos,’ ‘Vell Pater’ and ‘Trollops’ (poor 
Anthony !); and such atrocities as ‘legati 
legiones,’ ‘repitition,’ ‘tribunnt’; and which 
solemnly informs us that the central ‘ potion’ 
of the Provincia was pure Celtic ? 

In all that appertains to editing, the new 


edition of Arnold’s Roman Provincial Ad- 
ministration offers a striking contrast. Dr. 
Shuckburgh devoted himself to the task with 
all the skill and sympathy of his scholarship ; 
and his work was barely done last summer 
when he too was numbered among the dead. 

Shuckburgh saw clearly the virtue of his 
friend’s book—‘ the best introduction to the 
subject which could be put in the hands of a 
student when beginning a serious study of 
Roman history’—and what he did was to 
establish its usefulness afresh, by rewriting a 
little here and there, by expanding the notes 
and the bibliography from Arnold’s own 
references, and by supplying a full index. 
Dr. G. B. Grundy has prepared a clear and 
serviceable map. 

Thus re-equipped, Arnold’s prize essay 
will receive a warm and worthy welcome 
everywhere. The whole theme is so _in- 
timately connected with later history, so 
close a counterpart of our own imperial 
experience to-day, that “we are almost 
compelled to make a study of it. What 
Arnold has written enables us to appreciate 
two main principles. On the one hand, 
among all the differences of race, of con- 
stitution, and of relationship with Rome, 
there is the gradual tendency towards one 
municipal type: on the other, the unalterable 
fact that ‘east is east, and west is west,’ in 
the Roman empire as in our own, and that 
nationality may find its real first-beginnings 
(as in the west) or its fuller development (as 
in the east) under imperial rule and security. 
And, while we are not allowed to neglect 
general principles, we are reminded also on 
every page that history is no less concerned 
with details and particular instances : the law 
of history does care for trifles. 

Mrs. Humphry Ward tells us in the 
memoir that her brother’s essay won, as 
soon as it was published, the admiration of 
that severe critic, Mark Pattison, for the 
‘extent of reading’ which it implied, and 
for the ‘exactitude’ of its execution: and 
Arnold’s annotations and corrections, dili- 
gently added up to the end of his life, 
illustrated and emphasised both these merits. 
A survey even of the headlines to his 
paragraphs will show how clearly his mind 
moved : a study of the paragraphs themselves 
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and of the notes will show that he too knew 
how to ‘divide and conquer.’ Indeed, 
arrangement is that wherein he chiefly excels, 
and wherein his work may best serve others 
for information and for example. The style 
of his youth is always vigorous and effective, 
but scarcely impressive: to say of it, as we 
have said above of his later style in the 
chapters on imperialism, that it taxes neither 
writer nor reader, is its truest commendation. 

The volume is fairly well printed, but 
there are a good many mistakes, of which 
the worst that we have discovered is ‘in- 
compatability.’ 

We may fitly conclude this notice by 
quoting from the memoir the appreciation 
of Arnold which one of his French friends, 


M. Filon, wrote for the Désats. ‘In the 
continuous effort to understand public 
questions, wherein he acted as a guide to so 
many others, Arnold was himself guided by 
the spirit and method he had acquired 
through his Roman History research. Is 
not Roman History, indeed, the best school 
for the politician? And to speak more 
generally, does not the whole secret of good 
journalism depend upon the application to 
the men and events of the passing hour of 
the same critical processes which we apply 
to the men and events of 2,000 years ago? 
The ordinary journalist is an advocate, the 
good journalist is a historian. Arnold was 


that man.’ 
H. J. Epwarps. 


The Metaphorical Terminology of Greek 
Rhetoric and Literary Criticism. By Larue 
van Hook. Chicago: University Press, 


1905. Pp. 51. 


No careful student of the Greek literary 
critics can fail to have been struck by the 
wealth of their technical vocabulary. The 
excellent dissertation under review confines 
itself to that part of Greek critical termin- 
ology which is obviously and consciously 
metaphorical. But even so, the author has 
to deal with a great variety of terms, which 
he classifies as borrowed from (1) nature 
(including water and its properties; heat 
and cold; light and darkness; weight, 
height, and length ; flowers), (2) the human 
body (its condition, appearance, dress, care, 
etc.), (3) athletics, war, and the sea, (4) 
youth, age, and sex, (5) social status, (6) the 
sense of taste, (7) deities and religion, (8) 
the theatre and festivals, (9) the disposition 
and morals, (10) the trades and arts (includ- 
ing household management; roadmaking ; 
medicine; weaving, spinning, and em- 
broidery; carpentry; metal-working; engrav- 
ing; architecture ; painting and sculpture). 
Under these comprehensive headings a 
large amount of valuable material is brought 


THE VOCABULARY OF GREEK LITERARY CRITICISM. 


together with much care and discrimination. 
The Greek literary critics are made to 
throw light upon one another, and are 
further illustrated from Latin sources (Cicero 
and Quintilian especially) and by various 
modern parallels. The results are summed 
up in three verbal indices: Greek, Latin, 
and English. Some particularly interesting 
parallels are drawn from Ben Jonson, while 
under xwAds Roger Ascham is aptly quoted : 
‘Carmen hexametrum doth rather trot and 
hobble than run smoothly in our English 
tongue.’ It is a disputed question where, 
when, and how the term ‘sophomore’ 
originated; but the academic youth of 
America cannot fail to appreciate the use of 
the corresponding adjective in the following 
context: ‘pepaxuidys, puerile, affected, fop- 
pish, sophomoric. Under éyxos there will be 
found an important correction of Volkmann’s 
statement that ‘das Wort dyxos bezeichnet 
bei den Rhetoren keineswegs, wie unser 
Schwulst, etwas schlechtes, sondern das os 
magnum, die sublimitas.’ 

Naturally in a first work, and one of this 
wide compass, a few slips are to be found here 
and there. On p. 8 Hegesias should hardly 
have been ranked among ‘great critics,’ nor 
on. p. 29 should the Ars Rhetorica be 
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of Asia Minor, its geography, ethnology, and 


ascribed without qualification to Dionysius. 
On pp. 12 and 17 there are some faulty 
accents. ‘Wilkinson’ is printed in place of 
‘Wilkins’ on p. 37. Taken as a whole, 
however, the essay is marked by more than 
ordinary accuracy. 

The Greek authors who supply most of the 
material for a study of this kind are Aris- 
tophanes, Plato, Aristotle, Longinus de 
Sublimitate, Demetrius de Elocutione, and 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus. Mr. Larue van 
Hook rightly remarks that the treatise epi 
épunvetas, attributed to Demetrius, is ex- 
tremely rich in rhetorical terms and possesses 
acritical vocabulary of a highly technical kind. 
He also points out that Dionysius is the best 
extant example of the later literary criticism, 
—one who (it may be added) often preserves 
for us the teaching of important authors now 
lost. ‘In his numerous writings we find 
freely used a fully developed vocabulary 
which is completely adequate for the 
purposes of the professional rhetorician and 
the broad literary critic. Nor is he, like the 
representatives of the school which was to 
follow, lacking in imagination. Figures of 
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speech and comparisons abound in his 
works. Thus his metaphorical vocabulary is 
rich and varied, and furnishes the largest 
number of examples of the terms considered 
in this study.’ 

No doubt it would be easy to take some 
single treatise of Dionysius and to collect 
from it words which do not appear in 
Mr. Larue van Hook’s list, notwithstanding 
its comprehensiveness. A draft Glossary, 
designed to aid the study of the De Com- 
posttione Verborum, suggests such additions 
as the following: dyevvijs, dytpvacros, aywy7, 
axépartos, akoAovbia, daxdpudos, 
Gpophos, auvdpes, dvakory, advaravAa, avamdé- 
kev, avédpactos, avtipporos, 
dvwpadia, drnvis, amoppt- 
drotpaxtvev, apyds, avroupyds, Baars, 
yupvater, SuaBacrs, Siava- 
mavetv, and so on in alphabetical order. But 
any implied criticism of this kind would be 
most unfair. Within the limits which he 
himself indicates, Mr. Larue van Hook has 
admirably carried out a useful and necessary 
piece of work. 

W. Ruys RosErTs. 


Studies in the History and Art of the 
Eastern Provinces of the Roman Empire ; 
written for the Quatercentenary of the 
University of Aberdeen by Seven of its 
Graduates: edited by W. M. Ramsay, 
Professor of Humanity in the University 
(Aberdeen, MCMVI). 


THis goodly quarto, with its handsome letter- 
press and margins, its abundant illustrations, 
its fresh and suggestive erudition, and even 
in its simple paper covers, reminds us, 
not unintentionally, of the A: \47ift of a 
German University ; its festal character is 
marked by some elegant versification in 
English, Greek, and Latin, which open and 
close its pages. The volume is a bundle of 
Essays by Professor Ramsay and his pupils, 
all dealing in some way with the exploration 


HISTORY AND ART OF EASTERN 


PROVINCES OF ROMAN EMPIRE. 


history. One of the writers is Miss Margaret 
Ramsay, who has recently won her first in 
the Oxford school of Ziterae Humaniores. 
The various Essays are by no means 
conceived on a similar scale. Some deal 
with groups of new inscriptions ; one with 
certain features of native Phrygian art; 
while some take a far wider range, like Pro- 
fessor Ramsay’s Lecture on Islam, of which 
we shall speak later. The Preface (pp. i-x) 
describes the purpose of the volume. It 
complains that ‘real research ... for the 
enlargement of our knowledge of ancient life 
has not been much encouraged or ap- 
proved by public opinion in Scotland. The 
researcher is supposed to be wasting time 
which he should employ in the teaching of 
elementary pupils ... In France and 
Germany, but not in Britain, it is known 
that for research there are needed, not only 
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brains and learning, but also money. It 
will probably be the penalty for the produc- 
tion of this volume that exploration has to be 
discontinued for a year.’ As against this 
severe judgment we can only plead the 
occasional grants from the Treasury to assist 
the British Museum in various excavations, 
and the somewhat scanty support afforded to 
the British School at Athens and at Rome 
for their researches. On the whole, however, 
with Mr. Flinders Petrie, Mr. Arthur Evans, 
Mr. Hogarth, and Sir William Ramsay 
himself, and others like them to boast of, 
we British need not fear to look the foreign 
savants in the face, even without recalling 
the older glories of the Society of Dilettanti. 

The volume before us, throughout its 
varied contents, serves to illustrate one 
general theme, the reaction of Asia Minor 
against the culture of the West. We are 
enabled to study the life of Anatolia from 
within, and not from outside: we look out 
upon Greek culture and Roman organization 
with Eastern eyes. Christianity itself is 


found to have gained a readier foothold in 
Anatolia as being something rather native 
and Eastern, and at all events neither Roman 


nor Official. Every reader of Mommsen’s 
‘Roman Provinces’ will recollect the value 
placed by him on the Apocalypse, as a docu- 
ment revealing the native Anatolian attitude 
towards the Empire. Many years ago I 
heard M. Clermont-Ganneau explain the 
rise of Islam on the same principles: it was 
a native and oriental reaction against a 
Christianity which had become corrupt in 
its faith and worship and feeble in its 
ethical appeal. Professor Ramsay’s Rede 
lecture on ‘The War for the Possession of 
Asia Minor,’ which has a fit place in this 
volume, is really the working out of this 
idea with a wealth of learning and of 
suggestion that would tempt the critic to 
much controversy if this were the place 
and time. 

The first paper, by Miss Ramsay, is a 
vigorous reply to those who would make 
the new forms that arose and created the 
Christian art of Asia Minor an importation 
from Rome. The author insists that each 
district has its own character, and that this 
character is native and original, She pleads 


the Anatolian cause with spirit, and with an 
interesting wealth of illustration from Isauria 
and Eastern Phrygia. Jnter alia the compar- 
atively early use of rdras on inscriptions is 
offered (p. 29) as a proof that the Aca 
S. Theodoti may well be ‘a good document of 
Early date.’ Mr. Calder extracts (pp. 95 
foll.) from that dull and difficult ‘ orator’ 
Aristides some interesting information as to 
the topography of ancient Smyrna, and 
Mr. A. Petrie by help of a number of 
Epitaphs in Phrygian Greek (pp. 119 foll.) 
the decipherment of which is not yet com- 
plete, confirms certain general conclusions. 
The language is ‘Baboo Greek.’ ‘ Apart 
from the Hellenistic cities, Greek was not 
the home language in Phrygia: it was 
spread chiefly by Christianity, which killed 
out the native languages of Anatolia. 
Teachers are mentioned almost exclusively 
in Christian inscriptions.’ 

Mr. Frasers paper On Inheritance by 
Adoption and Marriage (pp. 137 foll.) is 
interesting as throwing some further light on 
St. Paul’s argument about adoption in Gal. 
ili. 6-9. Mr. J. G. C. Anderson follows 
with an important essay on Paganism and 
Christianity in N. Phrygia, in which he 
publishes in full for the first time the remark- 
able series of early Christian inscriptions 
from this district. His aim is to confirm 
his master’s general theory of ‘three different 
streams of Christian influence in Phrygia 
during the early centuries: (1) one coming 
up the Maeander valley from Ephesus and 
diffusing itself over the cities of S.W. and 
Central Phrygia, (2) another starting from 
the churches founded by St. Paul and 
affecting S.E. Phrygia and Lycaonia, and (3) 
another coming down from the Bithynian 
sea-board (less probably by way of Mysia) 
into the district’ in question. Such enquiries 
as these are essential to the study of primitive 
Christianity. On p. 202 occurs the follow- 
ing note: ‘ Montanus himself was a native 
of a village on the borders of Phrygia and 
Mysia.. Montanism represented a conservative 
national movement opposed to the central- 
izing and unifying policy of the Church as a 
whole,’ and more to the same effect. The 
author (p. 204) warns us that there is need 
for promptitude if this interesting district 
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is to be explored to any purpose. ‘Nine 
years ago the surface stones were perishing 
fast, and fresh stones were being dug up to 
be hidden in new buildings or re-faced and 
destroyed. It is the same everywhere in 
Asia Minor. Historical evidence is being 
lost for ever.’ 

Perhaps the most interesting essay is that 
of Prof. Ramsay himself on Zhe Zekmoreian 
Guest-friends. ‘These he discovers to be an 
anti-Christian society on the Imperial estates 
at Pisidian Antioch. Its date is the third 
century A.D. The influence of Christianity 
had been towards higher education and 
civilization ; but here was a reaction towards 
orientalism: people were giving up Hellenism, 
going back to the land and settling in villages. 
‘So far was the Imperial system from desiring 
to educate its subjects: it governed them and 
thought for them’ (p. 313). It is a question 
whether anything like an Imperial treatment of 
dependencies is compatible with a systematic 
education of the people. We have educated 
India, and we cannot continue to govern it 
on despotic principles. 

The Professor’s Report on Exploration in 
Phrygia and Lycaonia, addressed to the 
trustees of the Wilson Fund, forms the 
seventh paper in the volume. Due ac- 
knowledgment is rendered to Oxford and 
Aberdeen Universities, and to the Royal 
Geographical Society, for the help they 
have afforded. The whole essay is an 
interesting disclosure of the author’s aims 
and methods, and supplies many valuable 
hints to younger travellers and explorers. 


He tells the story (p. 242) of his finding 
the ‘Imperial Road from Antioch in Pisidia 
to Lystra’ spoken of in the quite early 
legend of Thekla, and he complains humor- 
ously (p. 254) of the inspired authority 
attached by all chartographers to Kiepert’s 
maps. ‘You may spend weeks or months 
in drawing a better map; you put it into 
the professional geographer’s hands, and 
out comes the old Kiepert unchanged, and 
the draughtsman is quite hurt at your 
ingratitude, after he has taken so much care 
to correct all your vagaries and variations from 
the standard map.’ On p. 255 he suggests 
that ‘with some small expenditure in excav- 
ation, a great deal of information about the 
state of the country around Derbe and Lystra 
during the early Christian period might be 
recovered here.’ He points out the necessity 
of epigraphy for the proper study of early 
Christian architecture (p. 25): ‘this fixes in 
some degree the chronology and the historical 
circumstances.’ 

I have said enough to indicate the deep 
and varied interest of this volume. Out of 
such studies we shall in time re-write the 
history both of the Empire and of the Church 
in these regions. It could be wished that 
Sir W. Rgmsay might be released from 
Academical ‘duties’ and furnished with 
time and means to pursue those researches 
in which he has been so brilliant a pioneer. 
At all events he has founded a school of 
explorers, whose labours in Anatolian lands 
will yet bear ampler fruit. 

E. L. Hicks. 


THE PRACTICE OF INSTRUCTION. 


The Practice of Instruction. By Pror. J. W. 
Apamson. (National Society’s Repository.) 


Tuis book, which is certair!y a noteworthy 
contribution to modern educational litera- 
ture, suggests even more topics to a reviewer 
than is usual with a collection of essays. 
This is owing to the fact that Part I. con- 
sists of a long and interesting exposition of 
psychological principles, on ‘ General Method 


and Curriculum’ preparatory to Part II. 
devoted to the subject of Special Method, 
and consists of essays on the following 
important topics: Religious Instruction, 
The Mother Tongue, Geography, History, 
Mathematics, Natural Science, Latin and 
Greek, Modern Languages. Every one of 
them will repay careful reading, but in a 
Classical Review it seems advisable to direct 
attention to one essay only, viz. to that on 
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Latin and Greek by Dr. Rouse and Mr. Jones 
of the Perse School, Cambridge. But it is 
obviously consonant to the purpose of this 
periodical if the notice of the essay is pre- 
faced by some enquiry into the relation of 
the preliminary discussion of principles to the 
recommendations made in the essay itself. 

The first question which any teacher has a 
right to put when confronted with a psycho- 
logical essay is, what does it tell me which I 
did not know before, and which is certain 
enough and lucid enough to put into practice ? 
Of course there is another gain to be got 
from studying psychology. A reader, even 
if he fails to follow the reasoning, can hardly 
help grasping the notion that his pupils’ 
minds are living organisms of some delicacy 
and infinite complexity. This by itself is 
something; but I confess to sympathising 
with the almost universal distrust of psycho- 
logy felt by English schoolmasters. It is 
based, anyhow in some cases, on an experi- 
ence of slowly reading through misty para- 
graphs, only to emerge either on to truisms, 
or conclusions which are felt to be at once 
uncertain, and unpractical. Nor is it clear 
that the distrust deserves to be stigmatised 
as Philistine, or unenlightened or ignorant. 
There is reason to suspect that@n spite of 
some advance during the last thirty years, 
the data on which psychologists have to 
build are so dim and so elusive that beyond 
a few very elementary truths, to which 
everybody assents, though we may at times 
forget them, nothing yet has been proved 
which it is worth while to learn. It is, of 
course, possible that something may be proved. 
Meantime there is a service which thought- 
ful writers can well render to education. It 
is to point out urgently and repeatedly where- 
in modern methods contradict such principles 
as are really agreed upon. Further, though 
with greater caution, a critic may point to 
certain results, and infer from them that the 
methods are at fault. When all this has 
been done, and done for better than it 
usually is, then the practical man’s task 
begins, of setting his house in order; a 
difficult business: but a trifle compared to 
that which is more and more frequently 
combined with it, viz. the convincing others 
that they must set theirs in order too. 


Now, as tried by some such tests as these, 
Prof. Adamson’s introduction will be acknow- 
ledged to be marked by a sound sense of 
proportion, by lucidity of expression, and 
sober reasoning. It is perhaps a little 
strange that in the subsequent essays no 
attempt is made, so far as I have observed, 
to relate the practical recommendations to 
any principle which has been expounded. 
It is true some of them take principles for 
granted, as when Dr. Rouse (pp. 408, 409) 
lays down the reasons for the teaching of 
classics. And it would be very interesting 
to compare these reasons with the exposi- 
tion of some such principles as are contained 
in the chapter on Mental Systems at the 
very beginning of the book. How far, for 
instance, does Dr. Rouse’s dictum, ‘For 
any language the mere reading of books is 
not enough: there must also be a mastery 
of the languages which will enable us to use 
them,’ agree with Paulhan’s laws of syste- 
matic association and systematic inhibition ? 
(p. 7). As given by Professor Adamson the 
law of the former would appear to be as 
follows: ‘A mental constituent tends to 
associate itself with, and to revise in con- 
sciousness, constituents which are capable 
of uniting with it in a common synthesis, 
because capable of co-operating with it in 
attaining a common purpose.’ It is quite 
possible that the two topics have nothing to 
do with each other, but a casual reader of 
the latter sentence dimly feels that it ought 
to cover the ground which the former 
sentence occupies. This feeling is corro- 
borated by the comment Prof. Adamson 
makes on Paulhan’s law: ‘ This is a state- 
ment of the proper form of mental activity, 
without which intelligence could not be.’ 
For if this be so, and I am quite ready to 
take it on trust, what part of Paulhan’s law 
is violated by the proceeding of which 
Dr. Rouse disapproves, viz. the learning 


of a foreign language only to the extent 


of being able to read it? In other words, 
there appears to me to be a doubtful element 
in the dictum, and I should be glad to have 
been told whether it is made in accordance 
with some psychological law expounded 
earlier in the book, or as an exception to 
some such law. 
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The result, in short, of this want of 
connexion between Part I. and Part II. 
of the book is that the very excellence of 
Prof. Adamson’s work must be disastrous 
to the cause of psychology. A_ school- 
master, who is conscientious, but pressed 
for time, reads through Part I., understand- 
ing something only of it, and as to the 
rest he says to himself: ‘I daresay this 
is all very true and valuable, but I must 
wait till Part II. for its elucidation.’ If 
however he notices that none of the 
essayists in Part II. have apparently even 
read Part I., what is he to infer? He 
must infer that as the best exposition of 
teaching methods which has appeared for 
years, justifies itself by appealing throughout 
not to psychology but to ordinary common 
sense and experience, in spite of its juxta- 
position with an equally good exposition of 
psychological principles, therefore either the 
principles are wrong, 6 ma yevoiro, or they 
have nothing to do with his own problems of 
teaching. If the writers of these essays 
have secured their present grasp of the 
theory and practice of teaching without 
the aid of the abstract and repellent study 
of the science, cannot the over-driven teacher 
be allowed to do likewise ? 

But I must leave this interesting topic for 
the consideration of the very important essay 
on the teaching of Classics. Dr. Rouse 
here, and also in his speech at the Head- 
masters’ Conference, has made it plain what 
object he has in view in urging the need of 
oral teaching of Latin and Greek. It is briefly 
to give to boys in the shortened time which 
alone is now possible for Classics in Secon- 
dary Schools, as good (or better) a grasp of 
the literature as was possible in former days 
(p. 410). In other words, he does not advo- 
cate the oral method simply to give facility 
in using the languages, but as a means 
whereby such use of them may be rendered 
possible as alone will allow any appreciation 
of the literature. I am very glad that this 
point is made clear, as it disposes of the 
objections which would be raised by believers 
in the Gymnastic benefits of the languages. 
That is to say, there are many teachers who 
admit that very few boys nowadays learn 
to love the Classics, but they continue to 


defend Classics on the ground that they 
train the logical faculty very effectively, even 
though the pupil never learns to read with 
facility. Dr. Rouse would answer that if 
the oral method, as he explains it, were 
adopted, a much larger number of boys would 
learn to read Latin and Greek authors with 
profit than now do, without running any risk 
of losing any logical training by the way. 

With certain slight qualifications, I think 
he has made out his case. It is, of course, 
possible to argue that as a child picks up a 
language by ear without having to reason and 
reflect and compare, so if schoolboys adopt 
this method of learning Latin they will gain 
facility, perhaps, but no training in reflection. 
But it is evident that what Dr. Rouse calls 
the oral method is full of the most exacting 
discipline, and certain to make as severe 
demands on the logical faculty as the most 
old-fashioned Orbilius could require. It is 
not necessary to prove this statement from 
the essay, as every page gives abundant 
illustration of the writer’s desire to insist on 
accuracy, and at the same time to see that 
the pupils, not the teacher, are producing 
the accurate result. 

There is another similar point which in 
this essay.is made clear on which I ventured 
last year to express some dissent from what 
I conceived to be Dr. Rouse’s aim. Suppos- 
ing the training of the logical faculty to be 
the principal aim in teaching Latin, it does 
not at first sight appear that this aim is hope- 
lessly missed, even if a piece of prose is 
shown up  honeycombed with mistakes. 
Hitherto the schoolmaster has been wont 
to solace himself with the belief that though 
it is unutterably bad, it is the best a boy can 
do, and that in doing it he has been subjecting 
his mind to the unique discipline afforded by 
Latin. Now I think it is high time that this 
plea were for ever abandoned. All lovers of 
the Classics must agree in one thing at least: 
that the number of failures among our pupils 
ought to be diminished if it possibly can be ; 
if for no other reason, than merely to pro- 
tect the study of Classics from the indictment 
which is still easy to lodge. Therefore the 
best methods of teaching should be adopted, 
by men with minds wide awake, and ready to 
alter and make experiments little by little, and 
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if after that has been done, it is still found that, 
say, 15 per cent. of boys in schools fail to get 
any vital hold on the languages, they ought to 
have their brains trained by some different 
sort of teaching altogether. It will take us 
some years of careful experiment before the 
right curriculum for this submerged 15 per 
cent. is known. I would suggest, meantime, 
experimental science, English, drawing, handi- 
craft and music. At present we go on far 
too long after despair has settled finally down 
on the mind. The same reason which exists 
for abandoning verses at 16 in some cases, 
exists in others for giving up both Greek and 
Latin, say, at 14. Dr. Rouse however does 
not deal in this essay with the possibility of 
any such residuum of failure, and there seems 
every probability that he is right in insisting 
that under some such system as he advocates 
the number of failures may be considerably 
reduced. Indeed, I think the published 
exercises go a long way towards proving it. 

There are not a few slightly dubious acta 
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in the programme sketched out. But it is a 
great merit of the essay that it leaves details 
in the main to the individual teacher. There 
is however one serious misgiving which may 
be felt by many readers. How many classi- 
cal masters in our secondary schools have 
the requisite command of Latin and Greek 
to be able to teach the languages orally ? 
There is not a doubt as to Dr. Rouse’s main 
contention ; but I fear it would be found a 
difficulty in practice, especially as school- 
masters seem to have less leisure for preparing 
their lessons than ever before. There is 
also the further question, which will demand 
careful thought,—how far can the oral system 
be successfully adopted with classes of boys 
over twenty in number? 

Be that as it may, I trust the essay will be 
read in every secondary school in the country, - 
and especially in the schools which prepare 
for the big public schools. 

E. LYTTELTON. 
Eton College. 


Demosthenis Orationes recognoutt breuique 
adnotatione critica instruxit S. H. Butcher: 
Tomi II. Pars I. Bibliotheca Oxoniensis : 
Clarendon Press, Oxford. 74” x 54”. 1 vol. 
3S. paper ; 35. 6d. cloth. 


Tuis volume brings Mr. Butcher’s valuable 
edition to the end of the forensic speeches 
in public causes. The editor keeps closely 
to the lines laid down in his first volume. 
Blass’s remedies for dvevia are not accepted, 
except in such a case as xxii. 4, érxdAakev 
[ev] rovrw, where the error explains itself and 
the correction is supported by idiom. In 
xxiii. 1 the inferences drawn from: Dionysius’s 
citation and metrical comments are relegated 
to the foot-notes,—including Biass’s odd but 
ingenious irapos for éroivus. At xx. g2 
Mr. Butcher supports vewtepox ot vdpor, 
but does not allow himself space to defend 
it. Weil’s <rpdfevor, 2b. 131, and the same 


SHORT NOTICES 


BUTCHER’S DEMOSTHENES Ii. i. 


editor’s <ovk>, 2b. 166, might perhaps have 
been admitted to the text. There are a 
few original suggestions; e.g. xx. 7, MSS. 
twas and tovs: ‘fort. éviovs twas’; 76. 19, 
‘fort. legendum (excidit 
-opev ante of wev)’; xxi. 97, bracketed ; 
xxii. 5, ‘adr S. me teste, cett.’ ; xxv. 40, 
‘ovd’ éva scripsi cum S., ovdéva vulg.’ A 
trifling orthographic inconsistency may be 
noted: xx. 8, mpooreeixapev: gg, ; 


but 55, 
H. Rackuam. 


Helps to the Reading of Classical Latin Poetry. By 
LEON JosIAH RICHARDSON. Boston, etc.: Ginn 
and Co., 1907. Pp. viii+67. 

THIs little book consists of two parts, the first on the 

general principles of rhythm and metre (50 pp.), the 

second on the dactylic hexameter and pentameter, 
with practical hints (14 pp.). The former deserves 
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especial commendation for its clear presentation of 
the nature of rhythm, and the differences between 
rhythm and metre, as also for its happy choice of 
illustrations. No pupil or teacher can read these 
paragraphs without.a keener appreciation of the fact 
that classical versification was not restricted to the 
dry bones of scansion. Metric is interpreted as an 
instrument of the greatest range, capable of every 
possible musical effect, but always as an accompani- 
ment to the sense. Having escaped the narrow 
bounds which reduce the conventional chapter on 
versification to the dreariest section of the Latin 
grammar, the author of these ‘Helps’ is able to 
present the subject in a broader way, with many 
illuminating comparisons drawn from English poetry. 
In the nature of the case one wishes here and there 
for greater fulness. For example the brief consider- 
ation of ‘arrested linking’ (pp. 43 f.) might well 
include mention of the fact that all the instances 
cited are cases of final s or final 7 One may also 
crave a fuller treatment of fericulum and periclum 
(p. 40). But these are very small matters. Another 
reviewer (Prof. Harry Thurston Peck in Zhe Sook- 
man, XXV. 207) misses a discussion of the question of 
an appreciable stress-accent,—a question adhuc sub 
iudice, surely, and quite reasonably excluded from 
hints for younger students, especially as the author's 
position is clear (p. 62). 


FRANK GARDNER MOORE. 


Lucianus. Ed. Nits NILEN. Leipzig: Teubner. 
Vol. 1. Fasc. 1 (1-14). Pp. i-Ixxv+208. Price 
M. 2.80. Also (separate) Prolegomenon. Pp. 1-72. 
Price M. I. 


THE new Lucian in the Teubner texts seems likely 
to be good and useful. With the MSS., which are 
numerous and intricate, an infinity of trouble has 
been taken; and the critical notes on each page, 
supplemented by an appendix which will I hope be 
avoided in future parts, give very minute and full 
information better arranged than that in Sommer- 
brodt, who divides the record of MSS. readings from 
other critical notes and puts them both apart from 
the text. The first 72 pages of prolegomena (all now 
published) contain a number of tables showing what 
the various MSS. contain and in what order, and 
begin a detailed account of the more important ; but 
we must wait for the rest of the introduction to know 
thoroughly on what principles the editor is proceed- 
ing. As far as I can see at present, he refrains from 
making many suggestions of his own, but records a 
good many of those made by others. Of his own I 
notice Demon. 5 suorpamefos for mefds: V. Hist i. 5 
dxardorpwros for dxaros: 26. 29 meraéd mov 
kal [rv] ‘Tadwv dépros for rod . . dépos. The 
order in which he places the separate works is not 
the usual one, that of the edztio princeps, but guoad 
fieri poterit is to follow the Vatican codex I. Thus 
the present instalment contains Phal/aris A and B 


with other small things and Nigrinus, Demonax, 
Macrobii, Vera Historia. P. 21 1. 3 cuvexouévas 
is, I suppose, a misprint for cvvexouévats, and 38. II 
for H. R. 


SOME FOREIGN SCHOOLBOOKS. 


MEssrs. FREYTAG of Leipzig and Tempsky of 
Vienna are bringing out a new series of schoolbooks 
which deserves the attention of English schools. 
Amongst them are grammars, texts, and notes. All 
are well printed, on good paper, and most of them 
have good margins; the type and get-up of some of 
the Latin books is very agreeable to the eye, and 
easy to read; the Greek type is not so good, but 
where (as in the Plato) there is plenty of space 
between the lines there is little to find fault with. 
The fullest Greek grammar is that of Curtius-Hartel, 
containing accidence and syntax in 300 pages, with 
a full index: an abridgment of this, by F. Weigel, 
fills 162 pages, and is printed in Latin type. A third 
(202 pp.), rather more convenient for reading, is by 
B. Gerth. These books being compiled for modern 
schools are simpler than Curtius, and omit what is 
not likely to be wanted ; they are therefore useful to 
those in England who may be working in the same 
direction. The Latin books contain exercises as well 
as grammar. One by Steiner-Schindler is in two 
parts and about 500 pages; it is arranged in an order 
that appears to agree more or less with that of the 
formal grammar. One by W. Kersten is made for 
the Reformschulen: it begins with complete sen- 
tences, and works in more and more of the grammar 
with each exercise. The exercises are partly made 
up, partly adapted from classical texts. At the end 
of the book are the vocabularies, German exercises 
for retranslation, and the grafnmar (52 pp.). T. Nissen 
has a short syntax (132 pp.) for the same schools. 

The plan of the texts is this: each has a short 
introduction, and at the end a vocabulary of all the 
proper names ; the text is given complete, or nearly 
so, and there are no notes, but notes may be had if 
wanted in separate booklets. The volumes are of 
handy size and bound in cloth, and with a good 
teacher the text volume alone would be enough. 
There are two editions of Horace, by Weidner-Franz 
and by M. Petschenig. Franz has some pictures in 
the section dealing with the names, and all is printed 
in Latin type. A very little knowledge of German is 
enough to use this section, and the text omits such 
parts of Horace as are unfit for schools. He has 
added (a happy thought) the tum ancy? : 
Two excellent volumes contain Livy : one by Zingerle- 
Albrecht, books xxi.-xxiv. and xx.; the other by 
Zingerle-Schindler, books i., ii., xxi., xxii, and epi- 
sodes from iii., iv., v., vi., viii., xxvi., and xxxix. 
These have wide margins, in which are German sum- 
maries, and maps that may be seen while the text 
is open. Two editions of Caesar also are issued by 
I. Pramer and W. Fries, the latter containing a 
shorter appendix and fewer pictures in it, and cost- 
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ing less. These give seven books of the Gallic war ; 
the appendix is an account of the army, camps, 
methods of warfare, and so forth. The Czvz/ War 
is edited by Paul-Elger. Other books are 7Zacitus, 
by J. Miiller, and Germania by Muller-Christ, 
Sallust, Catéline and Jugurtha by A. Scheindler, 
Homer’s Jad and Odyssey by P. Cauer (two parts 
each), the list of names being in the second, and a 
shortened text of the Odyssey, by Christ-Laveghi, in 
one volume (about 8000 lines), with Italian introduc- 
tion and name-list. An excellent addition to Cauer’s 
editions is a collection of ancient criticisms of Homer 
in Latin and Greek. The only dramatic text sent us 
is the Antigone, with an account of the theatre and 
illustrations: the text is interrupted by metrical 
schemes. Plato’s Afology and Crito are edited by 
Muller-Christ. A. Scheindler also edits a selection 
from Herodotus, the first part containing ‘Cyrus,’ 
* Croesus,’ ‘ Polycrates,’ ‘ Histiaeus,’ the Persian wars, 
and a number of other stories. H. Sedlmayer gives 
a selection from Ovid, and A. Lange a shortened 
Aeneid, about half the work, the omissions being 
summarised in German. A collection of ancient 
passages about the Germans has the title, ‘ Die Ger- 
manen in der antiken Litteratur,’ by R. Kunze: the 
Greek part contains 120 pages. 

There is no need to speak of the commentaries, 
which could hardly be useful in England ; they seem, 
however, to be much more business-like than those 
used here, and to be aimed at explaining only what 
really needs explaining. But the texts could be used 
here quite well, and the price is moderate, ranging 
from 1Im.20 to 2m. 50. 


Rambles and Studies in Greece. By J. P. MAHAFFY, 
5s. net. Macmillan. 
EVERYBODY knows Prof. Mahaffy’s book, which here 
appears in a new edition. Its pleasant spirit of good 
humour and its fresh outlook have made it a favourite 
among others of the same class. In this edition, all 
the pictures of the original have been omitted, and now 
there is only one, the charioteer of Delphi; the size 
of the book has been reduced, so that it is easy to carry 
in the pocket. In the text, such changes have been 
made as were necessary by the lapse of time, and an 
unfulfilled prophecy has been left out. Otherwise it 

is as it was, and ready to make new friends. 


NEw editions have also appeared of two important 
books. Dr. Frazer’s Adonis, Attis, and Osiris appears 
enlarged. It now contains a chapter on sacred men 
and women, a section on Mother-kin in religion, and | 
three new appendices: Moloch the King, the widowed 
Flamen, and some customs of the Pelew Islanders. 
The book is now in its final form as part of the new 
Golden Bough. The other is the third edition of 
Haigh’s Attic Theatre, by A. W. Pickard-Cambridge. 
A good deal of new matter is included in this edition, 
chiefly from inscriptions; and in the matter of the 
stage, the Dérpfeldian theory is held not to have 
gained in credibility. Another emanation from the 
only begetter of theories is discussed in a new 
appendix on the place of the Lenaea: the editor 
has no difficulty in exposing the fallacy of the 
arguments adduced in support of Dorpfeld’s Len- 
aeum. Haigh’s book has now held its own for 
nineteen years. 


In the Anszeiger of the Arch. Jahrbuch, 
1904, pp. 224 ff., the discovery and recon- 
struction of a life-size marble group, now 
in the Ny-Carlsberg Museum, is briefly 
reported; it is described as an original 
marble work, approximately contemporary 
with the Niobids, and represents Artemis 
substituting the hind for Iphigeneia. 

The complete investigation and publica- 
tion of this fine work have been up till now 
retarded by the disappearance of two im- 
portant fragments, originally found with the 
rest at Rome in 1886, in the Gardens of 
Sallust, on the Spithéver Estate. Towards 
the end of the last century these fell into the 
hands of Roman dealers, and in spite of much 
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LOST FRAGMENTS OF THE IPHIGENEIA GROUP AT COPENHAGEN. 


searching have not so far been re-discovered. 
They were however known from brief written 
memoranda (supplemented by oral state- 
ments), and in particular from a photograph 
taken by Herr Joseph Haass at the time of 
their discovery. This photograph is here 
reproduced. The circular altar with the 
figures of Seasons which is so conspicuous 
thereon does not belong to the group, but 
was at one time in the hands of a dealer at 
Florence. On this altar may be seen, besides 
other fragments of the group, found there- 
with, or rescued from dealer’s hands, the 
right foot of the Artemis, in high hunting- 
boot with crossed straps: below the thick 
sole are remains of the plinth. The heel is 
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evidently raised, and the motive of the foot 
is therefore similar to that of the Diana of 
Versailles, a figure of the same proportions. 

Even more important for the reconstruction 
is the large fragment in the lower left-hand 
corner, of which only half is visible in the 
photograph. It represents the back part of 
the hind, slightly under life-size. 4 denotes 
the broad flap-like tail (compare the animal 
in the Versailles group) ; 4, the broken right 
hind thigh. The rest of the hind-legs, one 
fore-leg, as well as the neck, head, and 
rump, are mostly preserved, the hide being 
admirably reproduced by means of fine 
chiselling. 

The heads of Artemis and Iphigeneia do 
not appear ever to have come to light ; never- 
theless they may have been concealed by the 
workmen at the time of the original excava- 
tion. Of the former, the knot of hair, 
resembling that of the Versailles statue, and 
the ends of the fringed diadem have been 
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preserved ; of the Iphigeneia, the lower lip 
of the half-open mouth. 

The object of this preliminary publication 
is to draw the attention of archaeologists to 
the missing fragments, with a view to a com- 
plete restoration. If any should meet with 
the least trace of these fragments, he is 
earnestly requested to communicate at once 
with the undersigned, who is undertaking 
the reconstruction and publication of this 
masterpiece, in conjunction with the founder 
and head of the Ny-Carlsberg Museum, Dr. 


Karl Jacobsen. F. STUDNICZKa. 


LEIPziGc, Letbnizstrasse 11. 


[The above is a free translation of a note 
by Prof. Studniczka in the forthcoming part 
of the Arch. Jahrbuch, which we insert at 
his request, together with a reproduction of 
the photograph for which he has kindly 
supplied a cliché.—Ep.] 


MONTHLY 


Ostia.—The excavations which are being con- 


ducted by Professor Vaglieri have brought to light 
"two rooms with well preserved wall-paintings, and 
in one of them enough remains of the ceiling to 
admit of its complete restoration. This room also 
has a floor of black and white mosaic. In the other 
were found pieces of the mica filling of the window. 
The rubbish contained fragments of inlaid furniture, 
a considerable number of coins, inscribed potsherds 
and glass, lamps, and two jars which had been used 
for storing fish and olives.! 


Syria.—A Greek inscription, said to have been 
found near Dér ez-Zér on the right bank of the 
Euphrates, is published and interpreted by M. 
Jalabert, of the University of Beyrouth. The 
lettering is in the peculiar square style of late 
inscriptions and the text reads—érovs {mv' Avowds 
Avoaviov rod LedevKov orparnyds xal Tijs 
Todews kal TSv TIP cal trav 
dvyyepev. The difficulty is in the interpretation of 
the abbreviations, but a satisfactory explanation is 
suggested by the comparison of two other inscrip- 
tions. One of these, from Delos, gives the title— 
Tav mpstwv rod Bacikéws Bacihéwy jeyddov 
"Apodxov, and the other, a dedication to one "Iaidwpos 
Nexlov of Hieropolis Castabala, records the dignities 
of Snucoupyds kal mpwrwr Kai 
Tob Bacitéws, orparnyds wédews. The inscription 


1 The Standard, Jan. 3, 1908. 


RECORD. 


from Delos is dated about 110 B.c., and that from 
Hieropolis a century later, while the new find, if the 
years are reckoned in the Seleucid era, belongs to 
175/6 A.D., in the reign of Volagases III or IV; 
but notwithstanding the intervals of time, it seems 
certain that the same titles are mentioned in each 
case, and it is worthy of note that an office which 
was in use at the Arsacid court in the second 
century B.C. can be traced three hundred years later 
on the borders of Parthia. Another interesting 
problem is the identification of the city to which the 
document refers.? 


The British Museum has recently acquired, among 
other marbles from the Duke of Sutherland’s col- 
lection at Trentham Hall, a very beautiful Greek 
statue of a mourning woman. When the plinth 
was cleaned, a Latin inscription was discovered 
along its upper edge: P+ MAXIMINA-~ SEXTILI - 
CLEMENTIS ; but this does not alter the opinion 
that the statue is a work of the fourth century B.c., 
in the delicate style of the Tanagra terracottas. It 
must have been used at a later period for the 
sepulchral monument of a Roman lady, a custom 
which is mentioned and condemned by Cicero and 
other writers. The statue will be published in the 
Burlington Magazine by Mr. Cecil Smith. 

The British Museum. E. J. FORSDYKE. 


1 Comptes Rendus de l’Acad. des Inscr. Octobre, 
1907. 


NEWS AND 


The February Classical Journal of Chicago 
contains a paper on the ‘ Topical Method in 
the Study of Virgil,’ by F. J. Miller, which 
will be useful to English sixth form masters. 
Mr. Miller recommends the study of Virgil 
with some definite plan, and he gives a list 
of 57 headings under which the material of 
study may be grouped. These might be 
used as lecture subjects or essay themes. 
Incidentally we find that Virgil’s works are 
not studied as a whole in American schools, 
and it is to be noted that the study of the 
text itself is not prominent enough. We are 
apt in England to regard Virgil as a useful 
model for verse composition ; Virgil as poet, 
as artist, and as a student of human life and 
character falls into the background in both 
east and west. 


The &ivista di Scienza (Bologna), a new 
international quarterly, has an article in its 
first number by M. J. Tannery on ‘L’en- 
seignement secondaire,’ in which a somewhat 
contemptuous view is taken of classical 
studies. The author is frankly utilitarian, 
and he says of the classics, ‘On n’étudie le 
latin et le grec que pour les étudier, au 
moment ot on les étudie.’ These things 
will be studied by savants who think them- 
selves an intellectual élite. ‘A cela, je ne 
vois aucun mal. Dans l’enseignement secon- 
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daire, les langues mortes doivent faire place 
aux langues vivantes et aux sciences posi- 
tives.’ How far this is from the maxim, 
that the proper study of mankind is man! 
Yet in this latter view lies the real worth 
of classical literature: the bright light it 
casts on human nature, shown without its 
accidents in Homer, Sophocles, and Virgil. 
It is probable that we have ourselves to 
thank for the general neglect of this view. 


The Classical Association has appointed a 
new Curricula Committee to consider further 
matters of importance. In view of the four 
years’ Latin course we may call attention to 
a very useful book by Prof. Gonzalez Lodge, 
The Vocabulary of High School Latin. This 
book contains a dictionary to Caesar, B.G. 
iv. ; Cicero, six speeches usually read in 
schools; Virgil, Aeneid i-vi.: 4650 words, 
for each of which statistics are given, and the 
2000 commonest selected as the essential 
vocabulary of Latin. 


We are glad to find that English scholars 
are busying themselves with the restoration 
of the newly discovered Menander. In addi- 
tion to Mr. Richards, whose proposals are 
printed in our present issue, Dr. Walter 
Headlam has issued an instructive pamphlet 
which is published by Messrs. Bowes, Cam- 
bridge. 


VERSIONS AND 


O Woman, in our hours of ease 
Uncertain, coy, and hard to please : 
When hours of anguish rack the brow, 


A ministering Angel thou! 
Scort. 


| 
TRANSLATION 


Oiov, dr’ evOupy tis, pv Td yuvatkav’ 
coBapov, kat ports 
drav dAyos Exwv tpdxy Biov, és Oepareinv 

apovo’ GAAn yiyveras 


She took the cup of life to sip; 
Too bitter twas to drain: 

She meekly put it to her lip, 
And set it down again. 

MEOLE CHURCHYARD. 


noe & ebpoto’, 

W. HEaADLaM. 
King’s Coll., Cambridge. 
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VERGIL’S MESSIANIC ECLOGUE. 


Sicilian Muse, essay a higher flight! 

Not all the lowly tamarisks delight 

And copses wild. If still the woods we 
love, 

A consul’s ear our wood-notes must approve. 


Lo, the last era of Sibylline song! 

Anew the world’s great cycle rolls along. 

Justice returns with Saturn’s empery, 

A lineage new comes down from heaven 
on high. 

O Goddess chaste, do thou this child-birth 
deign 

To bless, see now thy own Apollo reign, 

Lucina! Now shall end the iron age, 

The golden claim its world-wide heritage. 

And, Pollio, in thy consulship, yea thine, 

The Splendour of this Era first shall shine, 

And the majestic march of months begin. 
All lingering vestiges of human sin 

Shall be efiaced for ever, thou our head, 

And rid the nations of perpetual dread. 

He shall receive the grant of life divine, 

Heroes and gods in friendship shall com- 
bine, 

And they shall see him, when all wars 
shall cease, 

Like his good father rule a world at peace. 


For thee shall rise from all-unlaboured 
earth 

Her earliest infant offerings at thy birth ; 

Ivy around the rustic nard shall stray, 

And lilies! gleam amid the bearsfoot gay. 

With udders strained the goats shall home- 
ward fare 

Uncalled, nor lion’s roar the cattle scare, 

Fond flowers shall crown thy cradle; then 
shall die 

The adder and the nightshade’s poisonous 
lie, 

And Orient balsam blossom like a weed. 


But when the lays of heroes thou shalt 
read, 

And, studying all thy father’s high emprize, 

Shalt Virtue’s model learn to recognize, 

Soft ears shall gradually gild the field, 


1 Perhaps the Arum (Nile lily). 


Uncultured thorns shall blushing clusters 
yield, 


. And knotted oaks dew-dripping honey sweet. 


But some few vestiges shall linger yet 
Of old wrong-doing, tempting men to brave 
With barks the jealous goddess of the wave, 
With walls and towers their towns to com- 

pass round, 

And mother earth with deep-cut furrows 
wound. 

A Tiphys then at Argo’s helm once more 

With gallant knights, old fields again fought 
o’er, 

A new Achilles bound for Trojan shore. 


But when ripe years have made a man of 
thee, 

The very passenger shall quit the sea, 

No sailing pine shall barter merchandize, 

For all good things in every clime shall 
rise ; 

The soil shall scorn the hoe, the vine the 
hook, 

The sturdy plower shall lift the bullock’s 
yoke ; 

No more shall wool the lying lesson need 

A world of hues to ape, but in the mead, 

With Nature’s art the ram his fleece shall 
fold 

In sweet blush-purple or in crocus gold, 

And nibbling lambs spontaneous scarlet 
don. 
Ages of gold thus blest, Run on, Run on! 

So to their spindles spake the Sisters Three, 

Chanting in unison Fate’s sure decree. 


Assume, O now, thy throne, the hour draws 
nigh. 

Dear child of gods, great seed of Jove 
most high. 

See at the advent of the age to come 

How rocks the firmament’s stupendous 
dome, 

How earth, broad sea, unfathomable sky, 

All Nature thrills with glad expectancy ! 


O be my closing days eked out so long 
With breath to tell thy glorious deeds in 
song. 
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Orpheus nor Linus should excel my strain, 
Though each invoke a parent’s aid in vain; 
Though sweet Calliope her art employ, 
And fair Apollo back his Thracian boy. 
Should Pan, with Arcady for judge, compete, 
Even so, great Pan himself would own defeat. 


THE CLASSICAL REVIEW 


Smile on thy mother, infant, own her thine! 

Ten weary months have made that mother 
pine. 

Smile; him on whom no parent’s smile is shed, 


Nor god deems worthy board, nor goddess 
bed. F. E. THompson. 
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P. 11 a, line 24, for ‘games’ read ‘ Theoxenia.’ 
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